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A former Director of the agency 
puts television coverage of its 
activities into historical perspective 


By John A.. McCone 
[The Central Intelligence Agency has 
been much in the news lately, as tele- 
vision news has covered Congressional 
investigations of the agency's activities. 
To add to viewers’ understanding of 
that coverage, we present this article 
by John A. McCone, who was Director 
ol the CIA during the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations, 1961-65. Be- 
fore that, he was one ol the architects 
of the Department of Defense, and 
served as Deputy Secretary ol Delense 
under James For testa!.] 

Any government, including even those 
which have the most elementary inter- 
national association, must collect foreign 
intelligence. This pursuit of a special 
kind of information — and its refined 
product, which is knowledge — is an in- 
dispensible function. 

Vigorous nations depend on their 
leaders to devise a strategy that will 
provide both for their security and for 
their economic and political well-being. 
History teaches us that leaders cannot 
meet this responsibility unless they 
learn the political, economic and mil- 
itary capabilities and intentions of other 
nations. 

Today, great nations are armed as 
never before. And the leaders ol great 
states must take heed of the risk in- 
volved. Furthermore, in their economic 
life, nations both large and small are 
interdependent, one with the other- 
more now than ever before in the past. 

On the military side, the maneuver- 
ing of possible hostile forces, tho de- 
ployment of mass-destruction weapons 
and — what could bo of greater, im- 
portance?— tho hiddeiAl?P,Efty£&rW 
even more advanced weaponry, must 


! a* 1 be discovered in good time and their 
possible effects measured. On the 
economic side, the task of intelligence 
services that provide information to safe- 
guard the well-being of the state has 
lately been vastly amplified: a consortia 
has appeared that seeks to get economic 
advantage by imposing quotas and ex- 
orbitant prices on raw materials that 
heretofore have been in relatively free 
international flow. 

Walter Lippmann once wrote, “Foreign 
policy is the shield of the Republic"; 
and Sherman Kent, the distinguished 
historian, has said, "Strategic intel- 
ligence is the thing that gets the shield 
to the proper place at the right time. It 
is also ihe thing that stands ready to 
guide the sword." 

What these men are saying is merely 
that sound decisions designed to pro- 
tect the security interests and the 
economic and political welfare of our 
country can only be made against a 
background of knowledge. Without the 
knowledge gained from foreign-intel- 
ligence gathering methods, and the ap- 
praisal of Ihe significance ol that knowl- 
edge developed through careful and 
studious analysis of Ihe information, 
leaders can make no policy decisions 
with reasonable assurance that the ac- 
tion they plan is a correct one. 

All vigorous nations, large and small, 
support a foreign-intelligence apparatus. 
Invariably, the organization is clandes- 
tine. Even in open societies, practical 
considerations demand that the organ- 
ization bo kept out ol public view and 
its work made known only to the 
few who need to know. Usually the 
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and the control over it arc both em- 
bedded at the topmost echelon of 


power. When you make public dis- 
closure of the intimate details of a 
foreign-intelligence service you paralyze 
an otherwise effective operation. 

It is no surprise that the so-called 
superpowers— the United Stales and the 
Soviet Union — both maintain elaborate 
intelligence systems; but the intelligence 
efforts of other countries throughout the 
world, some 40 in all, are also signifi- 
cant. Among them all. the intelligence 
service of the United States is the only 
one (except West Germany’s) that was 

initiated and authorized legislatively 

in our case, by Congressional action 
after long and thoughtful consideration 
by both houses of the Congress and 
with its operations and budgets re- 
viewed by Congressional committees. 

We got into the foreign intelligence 
business fairly recently. Between the two 
World Wars, the United States main- 
tained little in Ihe way of an intelligence 
community. To be sure, the Army and 
the Navy maintained separate intelli- 
gence units of their own, specifically to 
meet their needs in times of war. The 
Department of State kept a watchful 
eye on world happenings, and ambas- 
sadors regularly reported their observa- 
tions. But, we had no organization in 
existence to analyze the whole flow of 
information and to study the dangers to 
American security inherent in the pat- 
tern of action reported from abroad. 
Thus, an inquiry into our surprise at 
Pearl Harbor, conducted after World 
War II, disclosed that our various gov- 
ernment agencies had in hand — days 
prior to the actual attack— all essential 
information concerning Japan's prepara- 
tions for war, including the assembly 
and departure of the Japanese fleet. 

The State, War and Navy Departments 
had each gathered the information, and 
each had used it for its own special 
interests, but — disastrously — no branch 
of government then had the duty to put 
Ihe information together and alert the 
President of impending danger. 

It was to correct this gaping de- 
ficiency in our government machinery 
that the Central Intelligence Agency 
was created under the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. To ensure that it 
would remain apart from partisan at- 
tachments and parochial interests, the 
CIA was developed essentially as a 
civilian organization. 

It was then recognized that many de- 
partments of government must, in the 
interests of their departmental respon- 
sibilities and to broaden the base of all 
intelligence appraisals, continue their 
own intelligence efforts. I am speak- 
ing of the intelligence division of the 
State Department known as the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research — a 
thoughtful organization that assesses 
information for the State Department: 
the Defense Intelligence Agency that 
supports the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, coordinates 
the work of the three separate service 
intelligence units and manages the 
corps of military attaches; the intelli- 
gence units of the Army. Navy and Air 
Force maintained to serve their Chiefs 
of Service and fo provide current tech- 
nical intelligence information to field 
commanders; the intelligence units ot 
the Treasury Department, and the En- 
ergy Research and Development Agency 
(formerly the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion), both of which contribute im- 
portant specialized information on for- 
eign developments; and. finaliy. the 
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“h Tire course of its extensive domestic 
operations, is constantly unearthing in- 
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formation either originating abroad or 
having a significant foreign connection. 

At the apex of this large, complex 
community is the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Its Director, as the President’s 
principal intelligence officer, is charged 
by Presidential directive with the re- 
sponsibility for the general direction of 
the community as a whole. This func- 
tion he carries out in his individual role 
and as chairman of the United Stales 
Intelligence Board, which is the senior 
body of the community, and is composed 
of the directors of several departmental 
intelligence organizations. 

The Central Intelligence Agency's re- 
sponsibilities, as established by law, 
range from the collection of overt and 
covert intelligence by its own con- 
siderable establishment to the correla- 
tion and assessment of intelligence 
findings from all sources. In addition, 
the CIA is charged with protecting in- 
telligence sources and methods and 
with executing tasks assigned by the 
President or the National Security Coun- 
cil. Under this latter mandate fall such 
essential activities as counterintelli- 
gence, which means ferreting out, to- 
gether v/ith the FBI, the covert activities 
of others. Also, the mandate covers 
covert political action and covert para- 
military operations — the supporting or 
training and equipping of third-country 
nationals who espouse our principles of 
freedom and who are under attack by 
Communist forces directed from the 
center of Communist power. 

Unevaluated intelligence — raw, as it 
is known in the trade— comes in many 
ways. Through the long sweep of his- 
tory, human contact, both open and 
covert, has been the major source of 
intelligence. Conversations between 
heads of state, reports from ambassa- 
dors and military attaches, and articles 
in newspapers and other publications 
all contribute to the inventory of infor- 
mation. But the richest source is us- 
ually the secret agent, a well-trained 
professional, concealed under disarm- 
ing cover, who usually moves in the 
highest and most informed circles. 

The ethics of clandestine intelligence 
operations have long been debated and 
some would do away with them. The 
fact is that nc international covenant 
forbids clandestine operations, and they 
go on as they hav§ for centuries. At 
least 40 nations today support clan- 
destine services — no great state can 
abandon them. 

In the recent past, technology has 
enormously lengthened the reach and 
sharpened the penetration of intelli- 
gence. High-flying aircraft carrying so- 
phisticated cameras, supplemented by 
orbital satellites equipped with even 
more advanced cameras, have been 
able to look down into fortress societies 
and record in startling detail what is 
actually developing. 

A correspondingly wide range of elec- 
tronic sensing and tracking devices 
makes it quite possible to accurately 
deduce the yield of nuclear devices, 
exploded either in the atmosphere or 
underground, at great distances: and 
to supply information on the character- 
istics and performance of military equip- 
ment (hat is being developed and tested 
beyond otherwise impenetrable frontiers. 
Indeed, in the event of a surprise attack, 
we would get our Ikst warning, ot the 
blow being prepared fiorn these intelli- 
gence-gathering systems. 
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raw material, once obtained, must be 
drawn together, analyzed and corre- 
lated. And it must be evaluated before 
it becomes useful knowledge. An es- 
timate of the developing situation 
emerges, and from this estimate a head 
of state, consulting with his advisers, 
can chart a course of action that will 
best meet the developing situation. With- 
out the intelligence itself and the so- 
phisticated estimate, the head of a gov- 
ernment would be groping toward a 
decision. 

All raw intelligence entering the com- 
munity flows in one form or another to 
the CIA. From this processing comes a 
digest of what it all means and an es- 
timate of what its consequences could 
be. The bits and pieces of informa- 
tion from near and far are studied by 
men and women of the highest capabil- 
ities: political scientists, economists, 
historians, linguists, engineers, phys- 
icists and other experts. 

Daily intelligence reports are sent to 
the President and his principal advisers. 
Finally, there appears a body of papers 
known as the National Intelligence Es- 
timates, presenting a continuing analysis 
of military, political and economic situa- 
tions that bear directly on our national 
security and well-being., All are the 
product of the analytical process and 
are prepared within the halls of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, with a sub- 
stantial oversight by the United States 
Intelligence Board. 

Preparing this body of literature in 
its various forms is, in my opinion, the 
most important activity of the agency. 
It is certainly the least publicized. 

In the discharge of its duties, the 
United States Intelligence Board gathers 
weekly at CIA headquarters — and often 
more frequently — to review the national 
estimates prepared by the CIA analysts. 
This review is made before the es- 
timates are passed to the President and 
to others by the Director. It js also with- 
in the Board’s purview to advise the 
Director on how best to supply the 
intelligence needs of the Nation’s policy- 
makers, schedule the flights of the re- 
connaissance satellites and photo- 
graphic planes, fix the tasks of the 
National Security Agency, advise the 
precautions that may be desirable for 
protecting the Nation's intelligence 
sources and methods, and maintaining 
a watch office to be constantly on the 
alert for surprise hostile developments. 

In the tempest — abundantly reported 
by television and the press— that has 
been whirling over the heads of the in- 
telligence community and particularly 
the CIA in recent months, the accusa- 
tion is frequently sounded that our in- 
telligence community is an unsuper- 
vised, free-wheeling body — a law unto 
itself. This simply is not true. The -» 
President, himself, exercises control in 
a number of ways: through persona! 
contact with his Director; through the 
Office of Budget and Management and a 
subcommittee of the National Security 
Council that oversees covert activities; 
and also through a civilian advisory 
board that meets frequently, reviews the 
community’s operations and reports to 
the President. The House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate have special com- 
mittees to oversee the community’s ac- 
tivities and to review its budgets. 

For all of this extensive oversight, 
recent accusations of wrongdoing — 
some imagined, others grossly over- 
stated, but still a few justified — have 


set up a clamor for closer supervision 
of the intelligence operations and es- 
pecially the clandestine activities. 

In my opinion, the noise has been 
so great and the image of CIA has 
become so tarnished that changes must 
be made to extinguish, as much as 
possible, criticism, to restore con- 
fidence and to provide an on-going 
dynamic foreign inlelligence service. But 
no changes will be useful unless the 
Congress, the press and electronic 
media, and the public can feel as- 
sured that the Nation’.s entire intelli- 
gence service, in playing its part to 
ensure the well-being of our Nation, 
will always confine its operations to ac- 
ceptable moral and legal standards. 

The remedies involve both legislative 
and executive action. As we seek 
change, we must take great care not to 
damage the effectiveness of the intelli- 
gence organization and we must accept 
the practical truth that a foreign intelli- 
gence operation, to be effective at all, 
must by its very nature remain ’’in' 
privacy" — its activities must be cloaked 
in secrecy. In a free society, we find it 
difficult to accept this concept, but so- 
ciety must accept the “cloak." 

The proximity of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and its Director to the 
President and the National Security 
Council should be made more con- 
spicuous. Indeed, it might be advisable 
to identify the organization as an arm 
of the National Security Council and 
identify it that way by name. Its Director 
would then be the Nation’s principal in- 
| diligence officer, with statutory authority 
over all of the activities now conducted 
by the CIA and with genera! supervision 
over the community as a whole. A sub- 
committee of NSC with high-level repre- 
sentation from State, Defense, Treasury 
and the White House itself, could pro- 
vide a watchful eye over all intelligence 
activities, not merely certain covert op- 
erations as now is the case. The Presi- 
dent’s Civilian Advisory Board should 
continue to provide him with an in- 
formed viewpoint outside of the chan- 
nels of government. 

j 

To strengthen Congressional oversight, 

I suggest we create a single joint com- 
mittee on intelligence, with membership 
drawn from both houses and adequately 
staffed. Such a committee should func- 
tion in the same manner as the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has func- 
tioned for almost 30 years. The con- 
fidentiality of all that is provided to this 
committee that I propose must remain - 
within the committee, as has been the 
case through the years with our nuclear 
affairs. In particular, oversight by such 
a joint committee must be accepted 
as oversight by the Congress as a 
whole. 

In one way or another, risks of leaks 
and disclosures of sensitive operations 
must be lessened or eliminated under 
severe penalties, authorized by law. 

Beyond this, anyone who has been 
seriously connected with the responsi- 
bilities of national security will hope 
that our prolonged and painful review 
of the rotes and missions of the CIA. 
and the work of the intelligence com- 
munity as a whole, will end up by pre- 
serving an organization that can . serve 
our security needs and yet rest com- 
fortably within American political philos- 
ophy. Our Nation would hardly be safe 
without such an establishment.® 
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First of five articles 


By Lyle Denniston 

Washington Star Staff Writer 


Dick Helms was waiting for his 
plane at Dulles, waiting for another 
19-hour flight back to Tehran. He had 
been home again — was it the 14th 
time? — to testify before Congress. 

A friend, there to see him off, 
thought Helms was somewhat preoc- 
cupied. “Well," Helms said as he de- 
parted, “if I wind up at Leavenworth, 
you can send me a CARE package.” 


He finds himself somewhat oddly 
poised these days. 

Helms has every right to expect, 
his closest friends feel, that if he 
came home from Iran, left the gov- 
ernment, he could make a fortune in 
business — quickly. 

But he is allowing himself to think, 
at least in moments of sad humor, 
that he might be on the way to the 
penitentiary instead. 


presidents. Only a few men in the last 
30 years of American history have 


reached the eminence to which 
Helms rose — and he did it largely 
unnoticed in public. 


INDEED, THERE are those who 
believe that Helms is in trouble now 
•precisely because, when he did come 
out into the open, he seemed so far 
out of reach, so remote to the aver- 
age observer in Washington. 


“There is a tremendous gap,” sug-. 
gests a diplomat who knows Helms 
well, “between the power elite — and 
Helms is part of that — and the little 
fellow.” 


But even inside the “power elite,” 
not many have had the respect and 
trust that Helms could claim among 
the truly powerful. Helms, for exam- 
ple, could expect to have dinner with 


ONE OF THE most durable figures 
in the government for a generation, a 
man who always seemed to stride 
easily through the. corridors of 
power, an urbane and polished guest 
in Washington’s most envied salons, 
as well connected as any professional 
in town, Richard McGarrah Helms at 
age 62 can say his life has been 
charmed. 

But, maybe, not anymore. 

He has a legion of critics. He is fac- 
ing damage lawsuits in court. He has 
been under criminal investigation for 
a year. And every time he flies back 
to his duties as U.S. ambassador to ; 
Iran, he knows it is a kind of return 
to exile. * 

His woe comes mainly out of the 
years between 1966 and 1973, the six 
and a half years he was director of 
the CIA. 

That role in that period has been 
investigated by a half-dozen congres- 
sional committees, an “in-house” 
team at the CIA itself, the Rockefel- 
ler Commission, the Justice Depart- 
ment, and now a federal grand jury. 

“HELMS IS being absolutely 
chewed up in this process,” one of his 
closest friends says. “I am very 
much afraid.” says another, “that 
Dick is being made the sacrificial fig- 
ure.” 

In all of the investigations, past or 
continuing, of the CIA. he certainly 
has been the most predictable target. 

Not surprisingly, there is a strong 
suspicion among those who have 
worked with Helms for years that the 
whole secret intelligence apparatus 
is as much threatened now as is the 
former director, perhaps more so. 

But it is Helms himself wiio per- 
sonifies what is now happening. “He 
is there. That makes him vulnerable 
— like climbing Mt. Everest, you do 
it just because it’s there,'* comments 
a CIA colleague. “The Kennedy's are 
gone, Johnson is gone, Nixon is out; 
that leaves Helms." 

It does not seem so fanciful to com- 
pare Richard Helms to lApfMS&VBfdoFor 


a key senator, perhaps at the sena- 
tor’s house, the night before appear- 
ing at a crucial committee session. 
They might even plan how it would 
go. 


Back when he was a fairly junior 
man at the CIA, an associate recalls, 
“Helms was exposed much more 
than the average to the higher levels. 
He was constantly being consulted.” 


It seems there has been something 
special about Helms from the very 
beginning — at least as he is seen by 
men and women who frankly confess 
their bias in his favor. 


“If one capsules Dick as an East- 
ern Establishment product of a mod-: 
estly well-off family — out of the New 
York metropolitan area, 
and Williams College — 
that is about right. That 
produced a kind of person 
in the Depression years who 
was a little more sophisti- 
cated than the average 
American.” 


IT IS QUITE common, in 
fact, for his associates to 
stress Helms’ breeding. 

“He is a polished and ma- 
ture individual; his whole 
background would indicate 
that. You wouldn’t expect 
him to be a clumsy man, 
and he isn’t. Compared to 
the average person, there is 
a broad depth to his back- 
ground." 

Cultured, disciplined. 

Those are the qualities that 
helped Helms move up, and 
move around, in Washing- 
ton. There have been, to be 
sure, some missteps and 
mishaps along the way. 

Even some of those, how- 
ever, add to the image that 
Helms showed to those 
around him and in the 
power centers of the na- 
tion's capital. 

Because his whole career 
in government had been in 
“the clandestine service” 

— the spy business — and 
Release 12001/08/08 t>‘CIA-RDP77 
sonally quite a private man. 


Richard Helms has not been 
conspicuous to the public. 

But Helms always was 
the man that an intelligence 
professional could count on 
back home, almost from the 
earliest post-war days of 
the Forties. And he became 
a man whom even presi- 
dents felt free to lean on. 

His record in the CIA and 
earlier intelligence units, 
and especially his direct 
service for presidents, is a 
source of pride to him. “I 
believed in the importance 
to the nation of the function 
that the agency served. I 
still do: without regrets, 
without qualms, without 
apology,” he has said. 

It is a record that is pub- 
licly known only in the most 
general way. The specific 
revelations and accusations 
that have emerged from the 
probes of the CIA show 
some of his problems; they 
do not show how Helms got 
to be a “power elite” fig- 
ure. 


HIS BASIC biography 
provides the start: He went 
to private school in Gstaad, 
Switzerland, with the sons 
of sheiks and prime minis- 
ters, graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from Williams after 
being chosen “most likely 
to succeed” in his class, 
traveled frequently in 
Germany and became 
fluent in the language, 
interviewed Hitler as a 
United Press reporter in 
1936, moved into the Office 
of Strategic Services as a 
bright young Navy man 
during the war, and was re- 
cruited into OSS service 
after the war. He was in 
intelligence from then on. 

His marriage, to Julia 
Bretzman Shields in 1939, 
was to make a major differ- 
ence to his later career, in 
an unusual way. The col- 
lapse of that marriage in 
1968 also became a factor in 
his role in government and 
in Washington society. 

While with the OSS dur- 
ing the war, Helms made 
contact with a handful of 
men who would remain 
influential in U.S. intelli- 
gence — whether they were 
inside or outside the gov- 
ernment — for years to 
come. These included Allen 
W. Dulles, John McCloy, 
Lucius Clay, David Bruce, 
Andrew Berding, Frank 
Wisner. 

When many of those men 
became civilians again 
after the war. they left be- 
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that had developed a high 
sensitivity to Soviet politi- 
cal maneuverings and spy 
activity in Western Europe. 
That provided a cohesion 
which, 30 years later, still 
holds many of the original 
OSS men together intellec- 
tually and philosophically. ’ 

Seeing the OSS disman- 
tled, -in what these men 
thought was President 
Harry Truman’s way of get- 
ting rid of OSS chief Wil- 
liam Donovan, and worried 
that Washington was not 
sufficiently keen on the 
Soviet threat, the small OSS 
remnant kept pressuring 
associates back home to get 
a continuing organization 
formed. The Strategic Serv- 
ices Unit was set up, and 
the group that included 
Helms was persuaded to 
stay in Europe to provide a 
“product” — that is, intelli- 
gence information, primari- 
ly on the Soviets. 

THEN THE Central Intel- 
ligence Group was formed, 
and Helms was brought 
home to head its “German 
desk.” It was a key move 
for him: He was in a posi- 
tion in the CIG where he 
could use his intelligence 
background, and that would 
count later in bureaucratic 
skirmishes. 

“in those days,” one 
long-time intelligence man 
says, “the top leadership 
was extremely weak. The 
leadership then was mili- 
tary, with no knowledge of 
the business.” 

It was at about that time 
— perhaps the spring of , 
1946 — that Helms became 
a “division chief” handling 
what is generally referred 
to as “clandestine” work. 

That can mean either 
gathering intelligence se- 
cretly about the other side’s 
threat to the United States 
or penetrating the other 
side’s spy network 
(“counter-intelligence”), or 
trying to prevent penetra- 
tion of U.S. spying 
(“counter-espionage"). 

Helms was in the division 
post when the CIG became 
the Central Intelligence Ag- 
ency in 1947. During those 
years, the sweeping 
Communist takeover of 
Eastern Europe and such 
episodes as the Berlin air- 
lift crisis produced heavy 
activity in Helms’ division. 

After the Korean war had 
begun, in 19S0, Helms con- 
tinued his rise in the CIA’s 
clandestine service. 

“DICK BECAME the 
buffer between the profes- 
sionals and this succession 
of military officers (who 
headed the CIG and then 
tiie CIA),” a colleague 
remembers. “This is a role 
that the professionals have 


(NOTE: Helms declined, 
through the State Depart- 
ment, to be interviewed for 
this series. Former associ- 
ates agreed to interviews, 
provided that their names 
not be used.) 

get what you wanted.” 

But while he was satisfy- 
ing the professionals. 
Helms also was keeping his 
superiors happy, too, and 
was expanding his contacts 
beyond the CIA at inter- 
agency meetings on U.S. 
foreign crises. 

“As he rose in the agen- 
cy,” an associate says, 
“Helms realized it was 
important for him that he 
understand the power, 
influence and governmental 
situation in Washington. He 
couldn’t lurch around town 
clumsily. A lot of people 
around town were very glad 
to give him a hand.” 

He was becoming espe- 
cially well connected and, 
at the same time, “sure- 
footed.” But just as impor- 
tant, he was staying in this 
country. Most of his profes- 
sional colleagues wanted to 
be abroad: “That’s where 
the fun was,” one of them 
suggests. But Helms could 
not go overseas;. he has told 
associates that his wife ob- 
jected. 

Whatever, the reason, it 
kept him in a key spot and 
largely shaped his future 
career. “From about 1950 
until 1965,” says an associ- 
ate, “the one point of con- 
tinuity in the entire place 
was Dick Helms. Every sta- 
tion chief, every senior offi- 
cer and a lot of the juniors 
went to him.” 

IN THE EARLY part of 
this period, when the agen- 
cy was still feeling its way 
in a new field. Helms’ su- 
periors also depended upon 
him, passing to him many of 
the minor but necessary 
administrative headaches 
of the day. 

With the Korean war, 
pressure from U.S. military 
and diplomatic officials for 
intelligence “results” in- 
creased. Those demands 
apparently were not limited 
to gathering spy data on the 
enemy. They included what 
intelligence officers call 
“clandestine operations” — . 
that is, undercover 
military-type or political 
action, helping friends or' 
hurting enemies in a regime 
or country abroad. 

“We had all done 
clandestine operations dur- 
ing the war; we knew how 
to do it,” says a Helms as- 
sociate from the OSS days 
and later. 

However, a new unit was 
formed — the Office of Poli- 
cy Coordination — to do the 
“operations'* jobs. It was 
not controlled by Helms. It 


Disparagingly, one of 
Helms’ colleagues of that 
time suggests that the OPC 
“wanted to remake the 
world with huge sums of 
money, subsidies, black 
bags and so forth. There 
was pretty considerable 
chaos, for a few years.” 

i THE PROFESSIONALS’ 
dominance, however, began 
to re-emerge when Allen 
Dulles, back in the agency, 
moved up to head CIA in 
1953. “This was somebody 
■ we all knew,” says one of 
the professionals of that 
period. “Dulles was very 
knowledgeable, very intelli- 
gent, he had some knowl- 
edge of the operations busi- 
ness.” 

It was a boon to Helms* 
career, too. “Here was 
Dulles’ favorite younger 
officer, Mr. Richard Helms, 
close at hand,” an associate 
relates. “Dick became the 
focal point between all the 
guys who were in the opera- 
tions business.” 

Most importantly, Dulles 
tired of having two sections 
of the agency handling 
“clandestine” work, so he 
merged the intelligence- 
gathering functions with the 
“operations” activities. 
This came, Helms’ associ- 
ates say, after "a whole 
series of embarrassments” 
by the “operations people.” 

Helms was the No. 2 man 
at the top of the clandestine 
unit, but actually was more 
than a deputy. His boss, 
Frank Wisner — an old OSS 
partner — relied on him 
heavily. 

“For the first time, the 
professionals had a chance 
to get at some of these fair- 
ly wild schemes,” a col- 
league remembers, suggest- 
ing that Helms and his staff 
brought “operations” back 
to what was practical and 
workable. 

When Wisner’s health 
broke, Dulles did not put 
Helms in charge. Instead, 
he turned to Richard Bissell 
— a move that hurt Helms’ 
pride, so much that he con- 
sidered quitting. “This was 
a rough period for Dick’s 
ego,” a close friend remem-, 
bers. 

BUT HIS CAREER actu- 
ally benefited. Because he 
was one of their own, CIA 
professionals continued to 
work mostly through 
Helms. But, more decisive- 
ly, Bissell got into trouble. 

The fiasco of the Bay of 
Pigs — the CIA-managed 
invasion of Cuba during the 
John Kennedy administra- 
tion — cost Bissell as well 
as Dulles their jobs in 1962. 
Helms became “deputy 
director of plans” — that is, 
chief of all clandestine ac- 
tivity. 


professionals were concern- 
ed,” according to a col- 
league, When a 
businessman -engineer, 
John McCone, became head 
of CIA after Dulles, “Helms 
pretty much was left to con- 
tinue to run the business.” 

“Pretty soon,” an associ- 
ate says, “John Kennedy 
was calling Dick Helms." 

McCone, close to Kenne- 
dy, had done much to help 
Helms meet the right people 
around town. He also coach- 
ed Helms on “the world of 
Washington,” a friend says. 

“From the down days 
under Bissell, until he was 
brought along by McCone, I 
have never seen such 
growth as there was in 
Helms. Even his manner- 
isms became more re- 
fined.” 

HE MOVED UP to be 
deputy director of CIA in 

1965, under President Lyn- 
don Johnson’s choice as 
CIA chief after McCone, 
Adm. William F. (Red) Ra- 
bom. 

“Here, again,” a CIA 
professional says, “the one 
person inside the agency on 
the clandestine side who 
had had the public exposure 
at State, Defense, the White 
House, was Dick.” In June 

1966, after President John- j 
son had tired of Raborn’s 
repeated miscues — includ- 
ing a suggestion to the 
Dutch intelligence chief 
that the United States 
should give Germany the 
atomic bomb — Raborn was 
fired. Helms became CIA 
chief. 

That pleased the CIA 
professionals — and the 
press — immensely. Here 
was a leader who had come 
all the way from the begin- 
ning, who could sit down 
with a troubled case officer 
or station chief and ease his 
woes, who became “one of 
the most visible and most 
popular — probably THE 
most popular” — director 
ever, and a man who “knew 
a lot of people in town.” 

He ran his office effi- 
ciently; the desk was usual- 
ly clean when he went home 
at night. Associates de- 
scribe him as a man who 
"didn’t pontificate with peo- 
ple, who “didn’t put on 
airs.” who was “direct, 
friendly — but tough if he 
has to be,” who was i 
“charming but with possi- : 
bly a little suggestion of 
iron underneath,” who “at- 
tracted very deep-rooted 
personal loyalty.” 

Socially, Helms was as 
much a success as he was 
at the office. However, he 
never was regarded as “a 
superficial playboy” or "a 
social butterfly.” He was. 
an old friend says, "no man 
to stay up over the last 
drink.” 
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'more than most men his 
age. He falls to sleep quick- 
ly, sleeps easily and long. 

THERE WAS always a 
measure of semi-anonymity 
to his social pursuits. At 
parties, one hostess says, 
“he sits in the background 
mostly; he never let you 
know what he was think- 
ing.” 

He ‘drinks Scotch, but 
never more than a couple of 
drinks. He also is said to be 
fond of fine wine — a taste 
he had brought home from 
Europe. 

There is no doubt that 
Helms became a sought- 
after guest in Washington. 
During the time he was 
separated from his first 
wife, when Helms lived at 
the Chevy Chase Club, he 
was regularly pursued by 
hostesses. “One society fig- 
ure here says that “all the 
women would say, ‘Why 
don’t we get Dick Helms for 
an ‘extra’?” He was re- 
garded, she adds, “as very 
un-creepy; he would strike 
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you as a Chevy Chase golf- 1 

er.” (Actually, his game is 
tennis.) 

It was during this same 
time that Helms was rising, 
in the space of three years, 
to the top of CIA. And that, 
some of his old friends 
think, was a most difficult 

and very likely costly ex- 
perience for him. 

“The sudden move from 
down inside the agency, to 
deputy and then to director, 
pitched Dick out into that 
world of chauffeur-driven 
cars, club memberships, 
the social circuit, exposure 
to Cabinet meetings, the 
NSC, senators and con- 
gressmen,” a long-time as- 
sociate says. Despite his 
“training” under McCone, 
“it was the first time Helms 
was in a world where he 
was not sure-footed.” 

THERE ALSO were diffi- 
culties at home. He and his 
wife were separated for a 
long period, and then di- 
vorced. Helms married the 
woman who had been a so- 


cial friend of the family, 
Mrs. Cynthia McKelvie. 

The divorce, all of his 
friends say, was a heavy 
financial burden to Helms. 
“Dick was not a wealthy 
man. In the divorce, he 
gave up what he had. He 
and Cynthia have sailed 
very close to the wind finan- 
cially,” says a close friend. 
“They have been remark- 
ably adept at maintaining 
their position under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The Helmses took an 
apartment at the Irene, a 
high-rise on Willard Avenue 
in Chevy Chase. “It used to 
be such a surprise; Dick 
always answered the phone 
himself,” recalls an ac- 
quaintance. “He said they 
couldn’t afford any ser- 
vants, that there was hard- 
ly enough money for the 
furniture.” 

In fact, some of Helms’ 
friends believe that the 
financial situation and the 
difficulties of adjustment 
kept Helms from leaving 
government service at that 


time. 

"I asked him why he 
agreed to take the ambassa- 
dorship,” said a friend. “He 
said he wanted to get Cyn- 
thia away where she could 
live comfortably for a 
while.” 

HE APPARENTLY had 
had several good job offers 
outside of government. But 
he agreed to go to Tehran 
after, apparently, being 
fired from the CIA job by 
President Nixon. “He was 
quite unceremoniously 
forced out," says an associ- 
ate. 

Called to Camp David, 
Nixon’s Maryland retreat. 
Helms was given a choice of 
ambassadorships. He chose 
Iran, and went. 

Afterward, CIA Director 
William E. Colby is said to 
have remarked to Defense 
Secretary James Schlesing- 
er (Helms’ immediate 
successor at CIA) when 
both of them had been fired 
by President Ford: 

“You know, Dick Helms 
outlasted us both.” 
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Washington Star Staff Writer 1 

The whole room tells of power, of 
rank, of prestige; it may be one of < 
the most impressive places in Wash- i 
ington. i 

On two walls are photographs of i 
many of the figures who have domi- 
nated this city since World War II; i 

many of the pictures are signed with i 

a warm, personal note. I 

On another wall, there is an array , 
of certified honors capable of stirring , 

deep envy. } 

And on the fourth wall, there is the < 
most enviable collection of all: this s 

man’s portrait on a half-dozen front 
covers of news magazines. » ! 

Of course, there is the man him- 
self. If anyone in Washington can 
claim respect, surely he could — and 
does. He speaks easily, assuredly, 
knowingly. Behind an imposing desk, 
his gaze is fixed in a dominating way 
THIS IS Stuart Symington, U.S. 
senator from Missouri. A man who 
has known presidents and has been 
consulted by them. A man who, it 
often has been assumed, ought to 
have been in the White House him- 
self. , , „ , 

He also is one of Richard Helms 
best friends in Washington. 

It is probable that, time after time. 
Helms has been in that very office in 
the Russel! Building, sharing with 
Symington secrets that never will he 1 
known publicly. 

Symington doesn l reveal mem, »c j 
docs not even allude to ^j$roJedF 0r 


is ready, even eager, to defend 
Helms. 

“I’m just as sure that that man 
didn’t do anything that wasn’t in the 
national interest as I am that the sun 
is going to come up tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

It is a testimonial that, at the mo- 
ment, Helms needs badly. The for- 
mer director of the CIA is 
beleaguered, and nowhere is he in 
more trouble than in Congress. Day 
after day, accusations of CIA 
misdeeds come out of congressional 
committees and Helms gets a good 
share of the blame. 

THE TROUBLE with Symington’s 
support, however, is that it doesn’t 
mean much these days. At another 
time, even a hint of doubt about what 
the CIA was up to would have been 
turned off with a word from a Sym- 
ington or an Allen Eliender, a John 
Stennis or a Mendel Rivers. 

A little circle of members was the 
only forum in Congress to which the 
CIA reported. It was not uncommon, 
apparently, for those lawmakers to 
decide that no one else on Capitol Hill 
needed to know what they had been 
told. 

There were no leaks. There was 
even, now and then, the pretense or 
the reality of ignorance: Eliender is 
remembered for having said that he 
had not even asked about the CIA 
running a secret war in 
Laos. Lately, Symington 
has repeated often that the 
PIA “nversieht" 
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committee sometimes went 
for a whole year without 
^meeting. 

i It was within such a 
small community of the 
powerful that the CIA and 
Helms routinely operated — 
and did so with approval, at 
least implied approval. 

BUT TIMES have 
changed. Powerful friends 
like Symington are in no 
position to stop the process 
of inquiry that is now going 
on, or even to shape its 
course. In fact, they are 
feeling pressed themselves 
to come up with some ideas 
of their own for reform. 

The process means, for 
Helms individually, that his 
reputation and perhaps his 
future are very much, at ; 
stake. 

He is described by 
friends as somewhat stoic , 
about the prospect of per- 
sonal ruin, perhaps telling 
himself that it is the price 
he knew he might have to 
pay in his kind of profes- 
sion. He is not going to take 
on his critics or criticize his 
old contacts on the Hill, as- 
sociates say. ”1 don't think 
you'll find Helms throwing 
a lot of mud around,” says 
a former colleague. 

But what is happening to 
Helms and to the CIA 
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wider aspect, too. It may 
affect the whole future of 
the secret intelligence sys- 
tem. 

Somewhat awkwardly 
and uncertainly, it seems, 
Congress has been trying to 
take over some of the power 
of foreign policy manage- 
ment. The spy business is, 
and always has been, di- 
rectly mixed up in that. 

The approval — or, at 
least, the easy tolerance — 

' of what the CIA was doing 
was part of a well de- 
veloped congressional habit 
of leaving the tough deci- 
sions on diplomacy and 
military strategy to the 
White House. The lawmak- 
ers chose to be very accom- 
modating, and presidents 
took that to mean indiffer- 
ence. 

THAT SYSTEM came 
close to collapsing with the 
Vietnam war, in the later 
stages, anyway. And it then 
became politic — and po- 
litically salable — for Con- 
gress to try to assert itself. 
That was especially true 
after the Pentagon Papers 
"leak” and then the Water- 
gate scandals showed how 
far presidents felt free to go 
in the name of “national se- 
curity.” The CIA revela- 
tions followed, almost pre- 
dictably. 

“I believe," suggests a 
former colleague ot Helms, 
“that the combination of 
disgust and fatigue from 
Vietnam and Watergate are 
playing an equal role.” 

It is not yet clear, and 
won’t be for months, how 
far Congress wants to go 
now to give itself control 
over the CIA or to put other 
kinds of restraints on the 
agency. So far, Senate and 
House committees have fo- 
cused on a variety of CIA 
“dirty tricks,” but it is not 
yet clear that Congress is 
prepared to put a stop to all 
of that. 

There are even fewer in- 
dications of what Congress 
Wants done about the entire 
approach to spying and 
intelligence in general. 

Some who have spent 
their careers in espionage 
seem prepared to believe 
that — because of the kind 
of inquiry Congress is mak- 
ing — the CIA may simply 
be abolished. 

“THE AGENCY," one of 
these professionals com- 
ments, “doesn't deserve a 
living from the United 
States. The United States 
can do anything it wants to 
the agency. ... Cut if you 
base a decision on what, so 
far, the country has been 
given to hear, I see no rea- 
son to expect that the agen- 
cy would not be disman- 
tled." 


about Congress' intentions 
at this point is whether it 
wants to do anything at all 
about the power of presi- 
dents to use the CIA. 

That is where long-time 
professionals in U.S. spying 
see the most serious 
abuses, and that is where 
most of them think Helms’ 
problems — and those of 
other CIA leaders — first 
arose. 

There has been a split, 
for at least 25 years, in the 
intelligence community 
over the value of the so- 
called “cowboy” approach 
to espionage. That ap- 
proach means all the secret 
techniques of disrupting the 
enemy, from supporting 
favored political factions 
abroad to dreaming up 
schemes to murder foreign 
leaders such as Fidel Cas- 
tro. 

Pressure from the very 
top of the government for 
“cowboyism” apparently 
began to develop heavily 
during the Korean war, 
when the CIA’s Office of 
Policy Coordination — the 
“dirty tricks department” 
— was formed. 

“If the government had- 
n’t been so hepped on this in 
the early Fifties, a let of 
these problems wouldn’t 
have arisen,” says a CIA 
leader of that era. 

PRESIDENT Dwight 
Eisenhower probably was 
the first to show a real 
interest in that side of the 
intelligence business, ac- 
cording to the profession- 
als. “He had dealt with 
intelligence and operations, 
and with the Resistance, 
during the war," recalls 
one. 

Within the White House, 
the National Security Coun- 
cil began working up 
schemes to make trouble 
for Communist regimes 
abroad. There quickly de- 
veloped a tendency at the 
agency’s OPC to plan 
major — and very expen- 
sive — “covert operations.” 

Under the pressure, the 
agency got sloppy about 
this side of its work, ac- 
cording to career men who 
were involved. “We were 
talking about sending 20 
people where one would do, 
spending $20 million instead 
of $1 million,” recalls one 
professional, who adds: 
“Nothing so concentrates 
the mind of an intelligence 
agency as a healthy short- 
age of funds." 

But there was no short- 
age, and most professionals 
at the CIA knew the reason: 
The White House was mter- 
, csled. “It was perfectly t 
clear to me," says a man‘ 
who was in the “opera- 
tions” side of CIA then, 
“that the people who were 


policy vacuum.” 

Another remembers: 
"Allen Dulles used to come 
back from the White House 
with one of these ideas, and 
he would say: ‘Don’t tell me 
it’s crazy — we don’t have 
any choice.’ ’’ 

THE' PROCESS appar- 
ently stirred deep dissen- 
sion within CIA ranks. One 
key source of resentment, 
apparently, was a depar- 
ture from the system of 
having “clandestine opera- 
tions” plans work their way 
up from the station chiefs 
abroad. 

“For many years — up to 
the arrival of the Kennedys, 
perhaps it was with Eisen- 
hower — nothing had ever 
been generated and put into 
motion- that didn’t originate 
in the operations area, and 
then was pushed upward for 
approval, at the policy 
area,” a CIA leader re- 
counts. 

Some who did not like the 
idea of starting at the top 
with such schemes protest- 
ed and, when that failed, 
got out. But, one profes- 
sional says, “some of us 
used to sit around and ra- 
tionalize that, if we left, 
someone else would just be 

f iut in to do it. Some of us 
elt we could keep these 
things under control." But 
he adds bluntly, “you ac- 
cepted these demands or 
you got out.” 

Helms did not get out. 
“His primary loyalty was to 
the executive,” an associ- 
ate suggests. "That was the 
tradition in which he was 
raised as a professional. 
This is where you basically 
were going to get your 
orders. If you got a request 
from the White House, it 
was pretty hard to say no. 
What the hell were you in 
business for?” 

Another CIA professional 
describes what was hap- 
pening within the govern- 
ment and CIA: 

“Since Kennedy — in- 
cluding Johnson and Nixon 
— you have had a personal- 
ized government; the 
government of the U.S. is 
run out of the While House, 
a strong president relying 
on one or two individuals. 

“A LOT OF the cowboy 
bent in recent years stem-, 
med from the fact that 1 
we’ve had frustrated presi- 
dents. They had problems 
they couldn’t solve through 
the orthodox machinery of 
government. And they 
haven’t been willing to use 
their own powers. 

“They have been inclined 
more to turn to the agency 
for capabilities they didn't 
really understand. They 
would go to State and go to 
the Pentagon, then some- 
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would be sent for, and told 
he’s got to save Iran, or 
save Jordan, or save Italy, 
or save France. He would 
say, ‘Yes sir!’ and then he 
would come back and say 
‘Save Italy !’ ” 

It is because of such 
recollections that CIA 
professionals angrily dis- 
pute the remark of Chair- 
man Frank Church, D- 
Idaho, of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee that the 
CIA has acted as “a rogue 
elephant” and that it treat 
ed the presidency “almost 
as an irrelevancy.” 

Some of these men also 
think that one defense made, 
by Helms himself — that 
presidents have been 
shielded from knowing 
embarrassing things, so 
they could deny them if the 
United States got caught — 
has been heavily overdone. 

That, one ex-CIA official 
says, “is a complete red 
herring." Another, while 
conceding that there have 
been times "where the link 
between policy and carry- 
ing it out has become fuzzy 
over a period of time," adds 
that “most of these have 
not been because of a deter- 
mination of Helms that he 
was going to run the show.” 

These professionals are 
just as sure that Helms, and 
others, did not operate 
without telling Congress 
what they were doing. They 
dispute Sen. Symington’s 
comment that “the CIA 
wasn’t watched; they couid 
do anything they wanted.” 

ONE FORMER CIA offi- 
cer recalls: “You would go 
up there and brief two or 
three guys. Then you might 
be called before the Full 
committee in an open hear- 
ing; and there sat those 
boys who know all about 
this, looking up at the ceil- 
ing." 

There is, among the men 
who served along with 
Helms, a growing skepti- 
cism that Congress and the 

White House will now do- 
much more than they ever 
have to provide solutions 
for the problems now being 
uncovered. 

“The question is," says 
one of these professionasls, 
“can Congress and the 
executive arrange their af- 
fairs in such a way that the 
agency can conduct opera- 
tions with proper guid- 
ance?" 

Another adds: “This is 
not so much a problem for 
the agency. God damn it, 
the country’s faced with the 
problem. I don’t think it’s 
important what happens to 
the agency. But I would 
have thought the first thing 
we would want to do was to 
study the United States as it 
is today, and decide v it 
£jsy what an agency 1 1 \ e 
°CIA needs to be and 
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do.” 

Helms’ former col- 
leagues see a possibility 
that, after the focus on 
CIA’s misdeeds in secret 
military or political adven- 
tures, Congress may decide 
to wipe out “the clandestine 
side of the business.” That 
woujd include intelligence- 
gathering and protection of 
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the U.S. espionage network 
itself, as well as “dirty 
tricks” operations. 

“IF THE UNITED States 
is to be asked to forgo any 
covert means of obtaining 
intelligence, we certainly 
would get less intelligence. 
The amount of hard fact 
which emerges from 


clandestine intelligence is a 
small part of the total infor- 
mation available at any one 
time — but it very often is 
priceless. Very often, it is 
the missing link.” 

There appears to be 
major concern, in fact, that 
a loss of secret 
information-gathering 


could hamper the process' of 
developing the “intelli- 
gence estimates” upon 
which much U.S. military 
and diplomatic policy is 
based. 

The future of the “esti- 
mates” system has not fig- 
ured significantly in con- 
gressional probes of the 
CIA. 


Lyle Denniston 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

It is somewhat after 10 in the 
morning, June 23, 1972. In the Oval 
Office at the White House, presiden- 
tial assistant H.R. Haldeman is talk- 
ing — quite excitedly — to President 
Richard M. Nixon. ' 

“You seem to think the thing to do 
is to get them to stop?” Haldeman j 
asks, referring to the FBI investiga- , 
tion of the Watergate burglary just , 
six days before. i 

“Right, fine,” Nixon answers. 

••They say,” Haldeman says, "the 
only way to do that is from White 
House instructions. And it’s got to be 
to Helms and to — ah, what’s his 
name — ? Walters.” He goes on: 

“And the proposal would be that 
Ehrlichman and I call them in, and 
say, ah — ” 

He doesn’t finish the scenario. 
Nixon interrupts: “All right, fine. 
How do you call him in — I mean you 

j us t well, we protected Helms 

from one hell of a lot of things. 

Haldeman agrees. “That’s what 
Ehrlichman says.” 

THE “HELMS” they say has been 
protected is Richard Helms, at the 
time the director of the CIA. 

His name comes up again that day 
at the White House, a few hours 
later. Again, Haldeman is talking 
about the plan to get the FBI to stop 
the Watergate investigation, relying 
on Helms to do it. 

The President says: “If it gets out 
that this is all involved, the Cuba 
thing would be a fiasco. It would 
make the CIA look bad, it’s going to 
make Hunt look bad. and it is likely 
to blow the whole Bay of Pigs thing 
which we think would be very unfor- 
tunate — both for CIA, and for the 
country, at this time, and for Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Just tell him to 
lay off. Don’t you?” 

Haldeman agrees, and seems 

satisfied with the solution. “Yep. 
That’s the basis to do it on. Just leave 
it at that.” 

As that part of the conversation 
closes, Nixon again mentions Helms 
in a cryptic way: "Helms is not one 
to (unintelligible) . . . 

THE REFERENCES to Helms 
meant little when that day s tran- 
script came out in the late summer of 
1374. The mentions of Helms, in fact, 
were largely passed over then amid 
the sensational revelaAqjprfoNedtFtDr 
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own early role in the “Watergate 
cover-up” — the revelation that 
forced the president to resign. 

But the references to Helms may 
have meant something significant 
then. If ever explained fully, they 
may mean something significant in 
the future. 

For the time being, however, they 
are merely in the record of history, 
posing still lingering questions about 
Richard Helms and the Watergate 
scandals. 

Those scandals included, of course, 
not only the burglary at the Demo- 
cratic Committee headquarters at 
the Watergate complex, and the 
“cover-up” of the White House role 
in trying to stop the FBI probe, but 
also the use of the White House 
“Plumbers” team for a 1971 break-in 
at a California psychiatrist’s office 
during the White House-led investi- 
gation of the Pentagon Papers leak. 

It is one of the ironies of Helms’ 
current problems that he and his as- 
sociates believe that he was fired as 
CIA chief, and sent off to be ambas- 
sador to Iran, solely because he 
would not cooperate with Nixon and 
his aides on those scandals. 

“The word was passed around at 
the time,” recalls a friend of Helms, 
“that Helms had not been able to get 
along with (Henry) Kissinger. That 
is totally false. The real reason is 
that Helms had stood up against 
Nixon on the Watergate cover-up.” 

PART OF the proof that 
persuades Helms’ associ- 
ates that he was punished 
for being “obstructionist” 
on Watergate is that, on 
leaving the CIA, he did not 
get the National Security 
Medal — something that a 
retired CIA chief might 
normally expect. The idea 
was suggeste'd, but never 
acted upon at the White 
House. 

Helms’ conduct in each of 
the scandals has been 
probed by a variety of con- 
gressional committees. 

Pages upon pages of 
committee hearings track 
back and forth over the 
Plumbers incident, CIA 
sponsorship of some of for- 
mer CIA officer E. Howard 
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ings that Helms attended at 
the White House as the 
Watergate case began to 
unfold, and the variety of 
ways in which top Nixon 
aides leaned on the CIA. 

Still, it is uncertain that 
I everything there is to be 
known about any of that has 
been disclosed. Some of the 
CIA’s own tape recordings 
have been destroyed. Not 
alb of the White House tape 
recordings have been dis- 
closed. 

There is no indication, 
though, that Helms faces 
legal problems because of 
the scandals beyond the 

S otential difficulty in the 
ustice Department’s year- 
old perjury investigation of 
some of his congressional 
testimony. The whole mat- 
ter seems largely closed. 

WHAT HAS come out 
publicly has raised, but not 
answered, at least these 
questions about Heims and 
the scandals: 

• What did Nixon mean 
about having “protected” 
Helms? 

• Why was Nixon confident 
that Helms would go along 
with the idea of using a 
“national security” ruse to 
stop the FBI investigation 
of Watergate? 

• Why aid neither Helms 
nor any other CIA official 
tell Watergate prosecutors 
about these pressures or 
about past associations with 
Howard Hunt when they’ 
first learned he was tied to 
the Watergate burglary? 

• Why didn’t they tell the. 
prosecutors about Nixon 
campaign aide James W. 
McCord's attempts to warn 
the CIA that the White 
House was trying to make 
Watergate look like a CIA 
plot in order to protect its 
secrecy? 

• Did anyone at the CIA 
know, in advance, about the 
Watergate break-in? 

* What does it mean that 
Howard Hunt, an ex-CIA 

and in the Watergate bur- 
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glarv? 

• Wny did the CIA try to 
head off FBI inquiries into 
White House aiae John D. 
Ehrlichman’s dealings with 
the CIA over the Plumbers 
incident a year before 
Watergate? 

• What is the full story be- 
hind Helms’ firing as CIA 
director? 

THOSE QUESTIONS, in 
turn, lead to others, broad- 
er in scope and perhaps 
harder to answer, about 
Helms and the CIA in the 
Nixon era. 

They involve the degree 
to which CIA’s intelligence 
duties are carried out here 
at home, the sensitivity — 
or lack of it — at the White 
House about limits. on CIA’s 
authority, the nature of 
CIA-FBI dealings, the con- 
trols — or lack of them — 
on secret escapades by ex- 
CIA officers, the chain of 
command within the CIA 
and above it, the responsi- 
bility — if any — of CIA’s 
leaders to filter out the 
necessary from the frivo- 
lous when they get orders 
from the White House, and 
obey only the ones that they 
think are compelling. 

One conclusion, bearing 
on many of these issues, 
does seem to have emerged 
already: The CIA was 
treated in the Nixon admin- 
istration as virtually an 
extension of the White 
House. Perhaps, as some of 
Helms’ colleagues have 
suggested, that was the ap- 
proach that presidents have 
taken for the past 20 years. 

Helms’ troubles and the 
current plight of the CIA it- 
self are posing issues that, 
apparently, no one in gov- 
ernment has ever asked 
seriously. 

“You have to define what 
a president can do ufider 
the term ‘national 
security,’ ” suggests one of 
Helms’ long-time associ- 
ates. 

The Watergate scandals 
seem almost a classic case 
study of extreme answers 
to that. Very early and 
throughout, the one theory 
upon which aides — and 
Nixon himself — sought to 
justify their actions was 
“national security.” But it 
is not even clear that offi- 
cials felt obliged to define 
what they meant; merely 
reciting the phrase often 
seemed to be enough. 

IT IS APPARENT, how- 
ever, that when White 
House officials turned to the 
CIA, they did not bother to 
go into detail about security 
justifications. Ordering the 
agency into action was 
justification enough. 

Helms, in 1973 testimony 
on the scandals, gave some 
indication of what he felt 


was expected of him. 


described his reactions at a 
key White House meeting in 
1972 this way: 

“Here was Mr. Halde- 
man, Mr. Ehrlichman, the 
two most senior officials in 
the White House next to the 
president himself, giving 
this instruction. And I real- 
ly fee! like now, as I did 
then, that it would have 
been presumptuous to have 
pressed them any harder as 
to how they had come up 
with this, or where they had 
gotten the idea, or who was 
Behind it." 

Helms also has testified 
that he did not feel free to 
go around Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman and talk to 
Nixon himself about the as- 
signment those aides were 
giving to the CIA. 

It is not clear, yet, just 
what kind of relationship 
Helms had with Nixon. His 
associates say they doubt 
that the CIA director ever 
felt he could pick up the 
telephone and call the 
president, and they say he 
was at the White House 
fewer times than specula- 
tion would indicate. 

Helms has said that, at 
that 1972 White House 
meeting in the week after 
the Watergate burglary, 
Haldeman passed him by 
and spoke directly to his 
deputy — Lt. Gen. Vernon 
A. Walters — about the plan 
to “limit” the FBI probe. 
Helms, however, did regard 
that as “odd,” he has testi- 
fied. 

SEN. STUART Syming- 
ton, D-Mo., a close friend of 
Helms, has suggested that 
the Nixon administration 
put Walters in as Helms’ 
deputy to insure that one of 
“tneir men” would be in a 
controlling spot at CIA. 
Walters had been an official 
interpreter for Nixon dur- 
ing some of his foreign trips 
as vice president in the 
1950s. 

That is the same Walters, 
however, whose name 
Haldeman had trouble 
remembering when he talk- 
ed of going to CIA officials 
about the FBI. 

There is one fact: Helms 
was removed as CIA direc- 
tor at the end of 1972, before 
the Watergate scandal 
began to unravel publicly. 
Beyond that, there is his 
own testimony that he did 
fight against misuse of the 
CIA in the cover-up. 

In May 1973, Helms told 
the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the 
CIA had “totally and 100 
percent resisted” attempts 
to get it involved in any ac- 
tivity inside this country. In 
August 1973, he told the 
Senate Watergate Commit- 
tee he had told Walters to 
“hang in there" in resisting 
White House demands that 


cover-up by paying Water- 
gate burglars' bail Tees. 

But there are many gaps 
between those claims of 
non-involvement and the 
specific suggestions, hints 
and implications that come 
out of the mass of testimony 
and evidence gathered in 
congressional probes of 
Watergate. 

Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant day in the whole period 
for Helms,’ then ana now, 
was June 23, 1972 — six 
days after the Watergate 
burglary, and the day on 
which Nixon and Haldeman 
talked of using Helms to 
shut off the FBI probe of 
Watergate. 

BETWEEN THE Oval 
Office sessions of Nixon and 
Haldeman that are record- 
ed on the June 23 tapes, 
there was a meeting a little 
after 1 p.m. elsewhere in 
the White House: in Ehr- 
lichman’s office on the sec- 
ond floor. This was called to 
put into effect the plan that 
the president and Halde- 
man nad just agreed to fol- 
low. 

Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man were there, and so 
were Helms and Walters. 

When Helms first dis- 
cussed that meeting at a 
congressional hearing in 
May 1973, he said the 
Watergate burglary was 
not discussed. However, 
when he next discussed it, 
in August 1973, after seeing 
a memo by Walters on the 
meeting, Helms said 
Haldeman did mention the 
burglary and had said that 
“the opposition” (presum- 
ably, the Democrats) was 
“capitalizing on it.” 

He said Haldeman made 
some “incoherent reference 
to an investigation in Mexi- 
co, or an FBI investigation, 
running into the Bay of 
Pigs.” 

That, as Helms said he 
learned later, was a refer- 
ence to the fact that some 
money from Nixon’s cam- 
paign organization had been 
’“laundered” through Mexi- 
co before it wound up in the 
bank account of one of the 
Watergate burglars, a 
Cuban exile leader. 

Haldeman went on to say. 
Helms said, that the Mexi- 
can angle could lead the 
FBI to discover some “cov- 
ert” CIA operations, and 
that Walters should go to 
Acting FBI Director I,. 
Patrick Gray and tell him 
to stay out of that area — 
that the FBI probe "should 
be tapered off or reduced, 
or something." 


AS THEY LEFT the 
meeting, Helms testified, 
he walked downstairs with 
Walters to a waiting auto- 
mobile. and told the general 
. . — to say only to Gray that “if 
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agents or operations, it 
(CIA) should be immedi- 
ately notified.” 

Four days later, accord- 
ing to testimony by Gen. 
Walters, White House aide 
John W. Dean began pres- 
suring the agency to use 
“covert action funds" to 
pay bail and salaries for the 
Watergate burglars be- 
cause they “were getting 
scared and were wob- 
bling.” 

The general has testified 
that he felt this approach 
was wrong, and said he told 
Dean he “would have no 
part in this and was quite 
prepared to resign on this 
issue.” Helms said he ad- 
vised Walters not to “yield 
an inch” in his resistance. 

Thus, within 10 days after 
the burglary. Helms was 
aware that the White House 
was heavily involved with 
the Watergate incident, and 
that the CIA was being 
pressured to take a role. 

In fact, however, he knew 
— two days after the bur- 
glary — that the incident 
was somehow related to 
Nixon’s campaign organ- 
ization. On Monday, June 
19, Helms talked with CIA 
aides about the involvement 
of McCord, one of those ar- 
rested that Saturday morn- 
ing. McCord was a former 
CIA officer and Helms 
apparently knew right 
away that McCord was 
working as chief of Nixon’s 
campaign security staff. 

The role of Helms and the 
CIA in the Watergate affair 
has been probed at length 
by Sen. Howard Baker, R- 
Tenn., who was a member 
of the Senate Watergate 
Committee, and his staff 
aide on that panel, Fred D. 
Thompson. 

THEY HAVE explored 
the activities of Robert F. 
Bennett, whose public rela- 
tions firm had hired How- 
ard Hunt after he retired 
from the CIA in 1970. Ben- 
nett’s firm was serving as a 
CIA “cover” at the time. 

’ Just before the break-in 
at the Watergate, Bennett 
had learned that Hunt had 
been planning to wiretap 
the telephones at Demo- 
cratic 'candidate George 
McGovern’s headquarters 
here. Two days after the 
Watergate burglary — be- 
fore Hunt’s name was men- 
tioned by the press as hav- 
ing been tied to that 
incident — Bennett talked 
with Hunt and apparently 
all but confirmed his strong 
suspicion that Hunt was 
deeply involved with 
Watergate. 

Bennett told a CIA case 
officer with whom he had 
been dealing about his 
suspicions of Hunt, but not 
until July 10. A memo on 
that conversation sup- 
posedly was given to 

prosecutors 
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had learned before then 
from Bennett himself that 
he thought Hunt was in- 
volved. But the CIA itself 
reportedly did not relate 
any of this either to prose- 
cutors or to the FBI. 

The agency also did not 
pass along word that a CIA 
employe, Lee R. Penning- 
ton Jr., had -gone to visit 
McCord’s home shortly 
after the burglary, and may 
have destroyed some 
records. That data also was 
withheld, for a time, from 
the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee. 

Much of the testimony 
and evidence that raises 
Questions about Helms and 
tne whole series of scandals 
during the Mixon adminis- 
tration bears on the role of 
Hunt, and CIA officials’ 
awareness of that. 

One of Helms’ own as- 
sociates criticizes the 
Helms-Hunt relationship: 
“As a personal weakness, 
Helms tolerated some 

E rima donnas — like E, 
toward Hunt — beyond the 
time he should have.” 

Aside from the Bennett 
memo showing his suspi- 
cion that Hunt may have 
been involved in the break- 
in plot, the Baker-Thomp- 
son investigation turned up 
evidence that in March 1972 
— three months before the 
Watergate burglary — a 
CIA officer in Miami was 
told that “Hunt was em- 
ployed by the White 
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House." At the time, Hunt 
was recruiting Cuban 
exiles, apparently for the 
burglary. 

Helms' associates insist 
that the White House did 
not check with the CIA be- 
fore putting Hunt on its 
payroll, and that, if it had, a 
“derogatory” reply would 
have been given. 

ANOTHER ITEM that 
figured in the Baker- 
Thompsn probe was a 
transcript of a CIA tape 
recording of a telephone 
call that Ehrlichman had 
made to the CIA on July 7, 
1971, asking that help be 
provided for Hunt for an 
investigation he was doing. 

That call, made to the 
then-CIA deputy director, 
Gen. Robert E. Cushman 
Jr., apparently was part of 
the White House Plumbers . 
investigation of the leak of 
the secret Pentagon Papers 
to the New York Times. As 
part of that probe, a White 
House team led by Hunt 
broke into the office of a 
Beverly Hills, Calif., psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Lewis Field- 
ing. He had been treating 
Daniej Ellsberg, allegedly, 
the source of the leak of the 
documents. 

The Ehrlichman-Cush- 
man transcript about Hunt 
reportedly was discussed 
by CIA officials at a meet- 
ing June 19, 1972 — two 
days after the Watergate 
burglary, and three months 
after the agency is said to 


By Lyle Denniston 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

Dick Helms had a lot on his mind 
when he got to work on that Friday 
morning. 

In Moscow, the Soviet Union was 
ousting four British diplomats and a 
businessman, showing mild displeas- 
ure over Britain’s decision of two 
weeks earlier to throw out 105 Soviet 
spies. 

In Parish negotiations over an 
agreement to end the Vietnam war 
were idling along between the United 
States and North Vietnam. 

And in Hanoi, Soviet President 
Nikolai V. Podgomy wound up a five- 
day visit, leaving behind new 
promises of military aid to North 
Vietnam. 

IT WAS OCT. 8,1971; Helms was 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, responsible for watching 
what America’s enemies do. 

The most significant matter of the 
day for Helms was not, however, 
overseas. It was a summons to the 
Oval Office at the White House, by 
the President himself. 

Richard Nixon and his aides had 
wanted to get secret files, held by the 
CIA, for use agaistAflpjIfLV^MiFor 
“enemies" 


have learned that Hunt was 
working for the White 
House. (Whether it is a 
coincidence or not, that is 
the same day on which 
Helms talked with aides 
about McCord and the 
Watergate break-in.) ' 

THE ACTUAL tape 
recording of the Ehrlich- 
man call in 1971 was de-. 
stroyed in January 1973. 
Congressional probers were 
told this was done on 
Helms’ direct orders. 
Helms was then in the proc- 
ess of leaving the CIA post. 
He has testified that every- 
thing the agency had on 
any of the scandals had 
been turned over to the 
FBI. 

Helms also has said, at 
various committee hear- 
ings, that he was unaware 
that Hunt was doing any- 
thing in this country, in 
early 1973, he told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that “nobody knew 
he (Hunt) was going to be 
involved in any domestic 
activity.’’ However, the 
House Judiciary Committee 
in 1974 published a memo 
showing that CIA aide Karl 
Wagner — the one who 
knew about the 
Ehrlichman-Hunt tie — had 
broken off’ contact with 
Hunt in 1972 because “his 
requests appeared to in- 
volve the agency in domes- 
tic clandestine operations,” 
which are illegal. 


The CIA director himself 
had a part in the decision to 
go along with the agency's 
help for Hunt in 1971, as 
Ehrlichman asked. 

“I recall,” he has testi- 
fied, “that Gen. Cushman 
informed me that he had 
authorized giving to How- 
ard Hunt a tape recorder 
and a camera, and I asked 
for what purpose and he 
said he wanted to conduct a 
one-time interview and that 
he had been properly au- 
thenticated by the White 
House and that he was 
working at their behest. 

Hunt actually was given 
a wig, hidden camera, tape 
recorder and other items 
for use as a physician dis- 
guise. The camera, hidden 
in a tobacco pouch, was 
jused by Hunt to photograph 
i the offices of Dr. Fielding. 

IN ANOTHER facet of 
the Plumbers case. Helms 
authorized the preparation 

— at White House request 

— of a psychological profile 

on Ellsberg. He testified 
later that he had “genuine 
regrets” about that. ; 

Helms has said that he 
did not believe that the 
Plumbers incident and the 
agency’s dealings with 
Hunt had anything to do 
with the Watergate scan- 
dal. 

“Nobody had given us the 
slightest indication that 
anything underhanded was 
afoot,” he said in May 1973. 
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and Sen. Edward Kennedy in particu- 
lar since he then seemed likely to be- 
come Nixon’s Democratic opponent 
in the 1972 election. 

The idea was to leak contents of 
these files a little at a time, creating 
embarrassment for Democrats be- 
cause of the policy faux pas disclosed 
in the files. 

Helms, while giving up some files, 
had refused to let one go: on the fall 
of the Diem government in South 
Vietnam. 

But that was likely to be quite 
embarrassing to the Kennedy name, 
so the White House wanted it. Nixon 
called in Helms to demand the file, 
saying he needed it for use in possi- 
ble negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. 

A CIA MEMO on the meeting says 
Helms handed over the file, saying he 
worked “for only one president at a 
time” and that any papers he had 
“were at She president’s disposal.” 
Nixon took the file and slid it into a 
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administration emits, evident that She White House political 


operatives had found a unique way to 
translate what they had learned 
about the fall of Diem, 
j Copies of phony cables to Saigon, 
making President John Kennedy’s 
‘government look even worse, were 
found in the White House safe of E. 
Howard Hunt after the Watergate 
break-in. 

1 The incident over the secret files 
was described by the Rockefeller 
Commission after its investigation of 
the CIA last year as “another serious 
instance of misuse of the agency by 
the White House.” 

It concluded: “The commission 
recognizes that the director cannot 
be expected to disobey a direct re- 
quest or order from the President 
without being prepared to resign.” 

HELMS DID NOT resign. He and 
his agency were drawn into many of 
the Nixon administration's multi-fa- 
ceted efforts against domestic 
“enemies.” Many of the efforts have 
been found to be plainly illegal. It 

OO432RO«d0fl ! O«4!ltiOO5 , -iF <:r presidents, 
too, had put the agency to work on 
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homefront problems. " 

When congressional committees 
began probing these, Helms was pre- 
pared to take the blame, he said. 
“You’ve got to protect the president 
from the dirty stuff,” he told report- 
ers. “Somebody’s got to take the 
heat, so let old Helms take it, and I'm 
taking it. You can’t ask the president 
to sign off on illegal activity.” 1 

Helms grew up in the 
(tradition of working for 
-presidents, and of protect- 
ing them when CIA projects 
of interest to the White 
House went awry. He has 
said, repeatedly, that his. 
loyalty was to the presi- 
dent, and he did not regard 
that as a crime. , . j 

- The most serious accusa l 
tions of illegal “domestic 
spying” by the CIA involve 
incidents during the years 
that Helms led the agency,.' 

He has insisted that these: 

: were limited and selective,: 
not massive, and his friends-, 
have said' he kept some of' 
the incidents from being? 
worse. 

' His own explanation of 
the evolution of many of 
these efforts, as a matter of 
government policy, shows 
why he is now making no 
apologies. 


Helms has testified: “There 
never has been any ques- 
tion about the intent of the 
Congress to confine the 
agency s intelligence func- 
tion to foreign matters.” 


“IN THE LATE !9S0s and 
early 1960s,” he toid a Sen- 1 
ate committee a year ago, * 
“came the sudden and quite 
dramatic upsurge of ex- 
treme radicalism in this 
country and abroad, an up- 
rush. of violence against au- 
thority and institution, and 
the advocacy of violent, 
change in our system of 
government. 

' “By and in itself, this vio- 
lence, this dissent, this radi- 
calism were of no drect con- 
cern to the CIA. It became 
so only in the degree that 
the trouble was inspired by, 
or coordinated with; or 
•funded by, anti-American 
subversion mechanisms 
abroad. In such event the 
CIA had a real, a clear and 
proper function to perform, 
but in collaboration with the 
FBI. 

i “The agency did perform 
that function in response to 
the express concern of the 
president.” 

In that sentence, the 
word “president” means 
two: Nixon and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. “Operation 
CHAOS,” the CIA’s code- 
named program to collect 
data on dissident Ameri- 
cans and the “peace move- 
ment” in general, was set 
up to serve both of those 
presidents. 

“These White House de- 
mands,” the Rockefeller 
Commission concluded, 

“seem to have encouraged 
top CIA management to 
stretch and, on some occa- 
sions, to exceed (its) legis- 
lative restrictions.'* 

By Jaw the CIA is sup- 
posed to limit itself to 
f oi vigil security niattorj^pprovGCl 


PART OF Hefrns’ diffi- 
culties now, however, grow 
out of his assurances to 
Congress that the agency 
was not involved in domes- 
tic surveillance. 

When he appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on Feb. 7, 
1973, he was asked by Sen’ 
Clifford Case, R-N.J.:. 

“It has been called to my 
attention that in 1969 and 
1970 the White House asked 
that all intelligence agen- 
cies join in the effort to 
learn as much as they could 
about the anti-war move- 
ment, and during this peri- 
od U.S. Army Intelligence 
became involved and kept 
files on U.S. citizens. Do 
you know anything about 
the activities of the CIA in 
that connection? Was it 
asked to be involved?” 

Helms replied: “I don’t 
recall whether we were 
asked, but we were not in- 
volved because it seemed to 
me that was a clear viola- 
tion of what our charter 
was,” 

There have been other 
.discrepancies. 

. In testimony last year,' 
Helms said that CIA moni- 
toring of “radicalism” in 
this country turned up 
.information showing that it 
'“did in fact have some 
•overseas connections.” 

; ' Hut the Rockefeller 
Comission disclosed that, in 
reporting back to the White 
House, the agency came to 
■the “repeated 

conclusion .... it could 
find no significant foreign 
connection with domestic 
disorder.” 

EVEN THOUGH a “for- 
eign connection” is neces- 
sary to justify CIA actions, 
the agency has not consid- 
ered itself confined strictly 
to what happens outside the 
United States. 

In fact, professionals in 
intelligence — including' 
Helms — have argued that 
there is no way to draw a 
clear line against any CIA 
activity inside the nation’s 
borders. 

“The agency,” Helms has 
testified, “is charged with 
collecting foreign intelli- 
gence domestically from 
U.S. citizens or residents 
traveling abroad.” 

One of his former associ- 
ates makes the point more 
colorfully: 

“It is simply naive to say 
that the agency can operate 
only overseas. Suppose one 
of otir men in this country 
Picks up some foreign intel- 
ligence: does he have to go 
up to the Canadian border 
and put one f< 
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. fore he can report in?” 

In 1974 the CIA did issue 
orders to its staff to limit 
collection of foreign intelli- 
gence to overseas, when it 
involved American citizens. 
That , supposedly is done 
only when the FBI express- 
ly asks the CIA to monitor a 
citizen’s foreign activities. 
The CIA does not feel free 
to pick and choose among 
the FBI requests. 

AS ONE HELMS associ- 
ate remarked: “It is not up 
: to us to decide whether the 
bureau has a right to be 
; interested.” 

Although the FBI, like 
the CIA, has lately gotten 
into trouble over the mat- 
ters in which it did get 
interested, it was assumed 
for many years that the FBI 
had almost ulimited respon- 
sibility for “domestic se- 
curity.” ) 

There seem to have been 
been many times, however, 
when frustration with FBI 
results led high-ranking 
government officials to turn 
to the CIA to back up the 
FBI in its field. 

For . example. Helms 
testified in 1973 that the 
Foreign Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board, which advises 
the president, had continu- 
ally made “feelers” about 
this. The question was 
asked repeatedly. Helms 
said; whether “there isn’t 
somebody else that can take 
on some of these things if 
the FBI isn’t doing them as 
well as they should?” 

. The Rockefeller Commis- 
sion, in analyzing Operation 
CHAOS’ monitoring of the 
anti-war movement, said: 

“The FBI, unlike the 
CIA, generally did not pro- 
duce finished, evaluated 
intelligence. Apparently for 
these reasons, the Presi- 
dent (Johnson) looked to 
the Director . of Central 
Intelligence (Helms) to pro- 
duce a coordinated evalua- 
tion of intelligence bearing 
upon the question of dissi- 
dence.” 


agency, so I need not 
emphasize how extremely 
sensitive this makes the 
paper. Should anyone learn 
of its existence it would 
prove most embarrassing 
for all concerned.” 

Apparently even Opera- 
tion CHAOS did not work 
well enough in gathering 
data on what were called 
restless youth.” The Nixon 
administration promptly 
got busy on what became 
the Huston plan” __ a 
broad-scale campaign 
(never put into full effect) 
to monitor domestic activ- 
ists and dissidents, using 
wiretaps, burglaries, mail 
interception and other ille- 
gal tactics. 

STILL, CHAOS continued 
m operation until March 15 
1974 — more than a year 
after Helms had departed. 
He had been a supporter of 
it and a leader in it through- 
out. B 

On Sept. 6, 1969, Helms 
sent key officials in the CIA 
a memo telling them to pro- 
vide support to Operation 
CHAOS. Considerable re- 
sistance apparently de- 
veloped within the CIA. But 
Helms put that down. The 
Rockefeller Commission re- 
ported that a Dec. 5, 1972, 
Helms memo said : 

CHAOS is a legitimate 
counterintelligence function 
of the agency and cannot be 
stopped simply because 
some members of the 
organization do not like this 
activity.” 

Although CHAOS appar- 
ently put the agency further 
into domestic activity than 
it had ever been before, it is 
not yet clear whether 
Helms or other CIA officials 
face any serious criminal 
charges because of it. 


HELMS AND the CIA did 
just that. The commission 
noted that, on Nov. 15, 1967, 
Helms personally delivered 
a report to Johnson with a 
covering note saying “this 
is the study of the United 
States Peace Movement you 
requested.” 

When Nixon came into 
the White House, and 
Operation CHAOS contin- 
ued. the CIA director at one 
point showed that he knew 
the agency had gone out of 
its bounds. 

Helms’ covering memo- 
randum with a report to 
Henry Kissinger on Feb. 18. 
1969, said: 

“In an effort to round out 
our discussion of this sub- 
ject, we have included 


a 

section on American stu- - 

C f&ftD ^ ^7-0048 2R00(M«O41QlOO5-t7 a i n _ when i; 
wuimi the charter of this “troops were in the in Id 


IT HAS BEEN reported 
that Helms may be prose- 
cuted for his role in approv- 
ing a CIA break-in of a 
photo studio in Fairfax 
Va. r on Feb. 19, 1971. How- 
ever, it is expected that that 
will be only a minor charge 
— a misdemeanor. 

But Helms already has 
serious legal problems be- 
cause of another CIA activi- 
ty inside this country: open- 
ing mail. The program was 
begun in 1953. whenn Allen 
VV. Dulles was CIA director 
and Helms was one of his 
key aides. 

The mail that was opened 
generally was that between 
the U.S. and Communist 
countries. The operation 
continued for 20 years and 
during that time, more tirui 
200,000 letters and other 
pieces of mail were opened. 

CIA officials, looking 
back, seek to justify the 
program on the ground that 
it was begun ami confinin'. I 
during two wars — Km, -i 


10 
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and thus contact with U.S. 
enemies was considered to 
be dangerous — even crimi- 
nal. 

But whatever the ratio- 
nale for it, mail-opening, 
the Rockefeller Commission 
concluded, was illegal. 
“U.S. statutes,” it said, 
“specifically forbid opening 
the mail.” It also suggested 
that the opening may have 
violated . constitutional 
rights’ of privacy and free 
speech and press. 

THE MAIL-OPENING 
project continued for three 
years after the White House 
had been told, in a 1970 re- 
port signed by Helms and 
others, that it had been dis- 
continued. He has since 
testified that he had “no 
intention to mislead,” say- 
ing he believed at the time 
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that, the report was refer- 
ring to a discontinued effort 
by the FBI. 

Heims has been sued in a 
damage case filed by the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union because of the inter- 
ception of mail to. and from 
the Soviet Union. The Jus- 
tice Department in Decem- 
ber hired private lawyers to 
represent Helms and other 
present and former officials 
in such cases. 

Both the damage lawsuit 
and any criminal cases that 
may be begun against 
Heims arp likely to raise a 
basic legal question: wheth- 
er CIA officials have im- 
munity for their actions 
even when U.S. law says 
such actions are illegal. 

Already lawyers are 
working on theories that 
intelligence operations are 


a different form of govern- 
mental activity, related to 
the very survival of the na- 
tion, and thus should be 
judged by different legal 
standards. 

One precept from ancient 
Roman law is likely to be 
relied on, according to one 
Helms associate. It is 
“sa/us publica lex supre- 
ma” — “The public safety 
is the highest law.” 

It may be that some im- 
munity might be gained be- 
cause of a long-standing ar- 
i rangement under which the 
Justice Department let the 
CIA decide on its own 
whether any agency offi- 
cers should be prosecuted if 
they broke laws while on 
the job. 

THE AGREEMENT, 
reached in 19S4, provided 


that if the CIA made up its 
mind that prosecution of an 
officer would force the 
agency to disclose secrets, 
the CIA could simply tell 
the Justice Department 
that, and not refer the case 
at all. 

This ended in January 
197S, according to the 
Rockefeller Commission. 

However, some agency 
officials — perhaps Helms 
himself — might argue in 
court now that they relied 
upon this arrangement, and 
thus they had no criminal or 
otherwise unlawful intent in 
the actions they took. 

Moreover, officials might 
argue that, since many of 
their actions were not only 
known to but were ordered 
by presidents, they gained 
immunity for what they 
then did. 



’ By Lyle Denniston 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

A military sedan- moves easily 
down a one-way, residential street in 
Santiago, Chile. It is morning, a little 
after 8, on Oct. 22, 1970. 

Gen. Rene Schneider, chief of 
Chile’s army, is on his way to the De- 

Last of five articles. 

fense Ministry downtown, deter- 
mined to take further steps to insure 
that the military stays neutral in the 
political power struggle going on. 

Suddenly his sedan is cut off by 
another car. Two young men jump 
out of the other auto, one carrying a 
small sledge-hammer, the other a 
.45-caliber pistol. 

i A rear window of Schneider’s car 
is broken, and one of the youths 
reaches in and fires the pistol repeat- 
edly — at least five times. The 
general is hit as he tries to draw his 
own pistol. Wounded in the chest, 
neck and right hand, Schneider lin- 
gers for three days, then ’dies. 

Five men, some of whom are 
known to be associated with extreme 
rightist political groups, are the 
prime suspects. 

"ALL THESE people have been 
trained by the CIA . . . The CIA is 
the moral author of this crime,” a 
Chilean senator charges. He is 
Aniceto Rodriguez, secretary-gener- 
al of the Socialist party — part of the 
left-wing coalition, including 

Communists, that put Dr. Salvadore 
Allende Gossens into the presidency 
of Chile. 

Two days after the shooting of 
Schneider, the Chilean Congress ap- 
proves Allende, making him the first 
Marxist president in Latin America. 

Three years later — on Sept. 11, 
1973. — Allende himself is dead, shot 
in a military coup. 

Somewhere in all of this — it is not 
ye! clear exactly where and how 
deeply — the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was, indeed, involved. 
So was “Track 11.” And so was Rich- 
ard Helms. 



When Allende came to power, 
Helms was director of the CIA and 
thus was a key man in carrying out 
the anti-AUende plot known as 
“Track II.” By the time Allende 
died, Helms had left the CIA to be 
U.S. ambassador to Iran, but “Track 
II” may still have been in effect, in 
some form. 

IT IS NOT settled, even yet, 
whether “Track II” worked or failed. 
Schneider died, but the death of that 
key opponent of military overthrow 
did not keep Allende out of office. 
The seeds of plotting sown in 1970, 

nevertheless, may have grown into 
the coup three years later. 

What is settled, and quite clearly 
now, is that the whole Chile episode 
is a continuing problem for Helms, 
maybe his most serious. 

If he is charged with the crime of 
lying to congressional committees, it 
most likely would be over his testi- 
mony on Chile. 

The Chilean operation and its 
aftermath have become symbols in 
the three years of revelations about 
the CIA — and about Richard Helms. 

Perhaps no secret U.S. intelligence 
“operation” has been so deeply and 
frequently probed. For many, it 
illustrates the lengths to which an 
American president will go in trying 
to deal with foreign adversaries. It 
also shows the degree to which the 
CIA has been put to work by presi- 
dents to get results overseas that no 
president would try to justify public- 
ly at home. 


IN THE CIA’s annals, the Chilean 
operation is not an isolated entry. 
The agency has done similarly bold 
things at other times against other 
adversaries. 

None of those plots, however, 
stands out in Helms' career as docs 
the one involving Chile. 
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He recalled later that, at 
a White House meeting 
Sept. 15, 1970, on the Chile 
problem, he got as sweep- 
ing a mandate as he had 
ever had. “If I ever carried 
a marshal’s baton in my 
knapsack out of the Oval 
Office, it was that day.” 

1 The CIA had, in fact, 
been turned loose by the 
president himself, Richard 
M. Nixon. Helms’ hand- 
written notes on the meet- 
ing in the Oval Office read: 

One in 10 chance perhaps, 
<but save Chile! 

| worth spending 

not concerned risks in- 
volved 

no involvement of 
Embassy 

$10,000,000 available, 
more if necessary 

full-time job — best men 
we have 

game plan 

make the economy 
scream 

48 hours for plan of ac 
tion. 

A CIA memo dated the 
next day translated those 
notes, as Helms discussed 
the mandate with his agen- 
cy associates: 

“The Director told the 
group that President Nixon 
nad decided that an Allende 
regime in Chile was unac- 
ceptable to the United 
States. The President asked 
the Agency to prevent Al- 
-00432R0001 0041 0005-7 
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lende from coming to power 
or to unseat him. The 
president authorized 

ff ne°d°rf 0 c° r this P ur P° s e, 
if needed. Further, the Ag- 

E ,' s t0 . carry out this 
mission without coordina- 
t ion with the Departments 
of State or Defense.” 

A CABLS TO the CIA 
chief in Santiago went out 
SJL Se P*- 21 > saying: 

(Track Two) — This is au- 
thority granted to CIA only 
to work toward a military 

solution to problem.” 

That, then, was Track II: 
An out-and-out military 
coup. Track I had been a 
many-faceted plan that in- 
cluded $250,000 for possible 
use to bribe Chilean con- 
gressmen, along with other 
propaganda and economic 
pressures. 

.. Tn * ck J 1 was a lot more 
oirect: CIA encouragement 

2L a f c oup. first by Gen. 
Kobert Viaux, then by Gen. 
Cam do Valenzuela. The plot 
included the passing of 
three machine guns and 
m ™?y - t0 . t!le cons Pirators. 

Officials here now have 
no doubt that the shooting 
of Schneider was done bv 
Viaux’s associates, after 
viaux was supposed to have 
been dissuaded because he 
was considered to be “a 
nut. 

The Senate Intelligence 
Committee's study of the 
Chilean operation, and 
especially of Track II 
lea ves unclear whether 
h 'p. Nixon administration 
'fficials actually decided to 
call otf a coup attempt. 

Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger, then a White 
House aide, and his deputy 
at tne time, Alexander M. 
Haig, have insisted that a 
decision was made on Oct. 

15 to stop the coup plan, ar.d 
that they thus knew nothing 
f\out a pjot to kidnap 
hchneider or about the sup- ' 

plying of money or weap- ; 

ons CIA aides disagreed * 

with that version, saying ! 

Valenzuela was not sup- 

posed to be turned off ! 

only Viaux — and that they i 
kept the White House fully ' 
informed on the whole plan. I 


Helms. It is unlikely at this 
stage that he will be charg- 
ed with violating any law 
because of his direct role 
with Track II or other parts 
of the Chilean operation. 
«is legal problem, rather 
arises out of what he has 
told senators about all of 
this. 

On Feb. 7, 1973, he ap- 
peared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee to testify on his nomina- 
tion to be ambassador to 
iran. The senators wanted 
to know about Chile, among 
other things. 

iw 11 ' s J uart Symington, 
D-Mo., asked: “Did you try 
m the Central Intelligence 
Agency to overthrow the 
government of Chile?” 

Helms: “No, sir.” 

Symington: Did you have 
any money passed to the 
opponents of Allende’” 

Helms: “No, sir ” 

On March 16, 1973, he ap- 
peared before a Senate 
foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee investigating the 
Chilean operation. The sub- 
committee chairman, Sen. 
Frank Church, D-Idaho 
(now the Intelligence Com- 
mittee’s chairman), asked 
Helms: “Up to the time 
tnat the Congress of Chile 
cast its vote installing Al- 
lende as the new president 
did the CIA attempt in any 
way to influence that 
vote?” 

Helms: “What vote?” 
Church: “The vote of the 
Congress.” 

Helms: “No, sir.” 


. MILITARY PLOTTERS 
in Chile did make two 
unsuccessful attempts to 
kidnap Schneider, and U.S. 
officials were aware of 
these. Then, Schneider was 
ki<led in the third attempt 
to abduct him. 

“American officials,” the 
Senate committee con- 
cluded, “did not desire or 
encourage Schneider's 
death. Certain high officials 
did know, however, amt the 
dissidents planned to kid- 
nap Gon. Schneider . 

The possibility of his death - 
should have been recog- 
nized as a foreseeable risk 
of his kidnapping. ’ 

One who did know was 


IN APRIL 3974, CIA 
Director William E. Colby 
secretly informed a House 
subcommittee that the 
Nixon administration had 
had an $8 million program 
between 1970 and 1973 to try 
to undermine the Allende 
regime. 

Some eight months later 
on Dec. 19, 1974, Colby paid 
a visit to then-Acting Atty. 
Gen. Laurence H. Silber- 
man to inform the Justice 
Department that Helms 
niay have committed per- 
jury in his 1973 testimony. 
Coiby apparently decided to 
make that contact volun- 
tarily, after the CIA had 
finished a probe of its own 
into past agency activities, 
including the Chilean epi- 
sode. 

Helms came before the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
committee again a month 
later -Jan. 22,1975. It was 
a closed session. He was 
asked about what he had 
said in reply to Symington 
two years before, and he 
answered: 

"As far as the earlier 
statement is concerned, 
whether the agency tried to 
°f v ^ i ! r °w the government 
of Chile, J answered. ‘No.’ I 
believe that is true. If it has 
been, alleged differently by 


is He volunteered: “If the 

g- agency had really gotten in 

w behind the other candidates 

le a j s P en t a lot of money 
ts and so forth, the election 
might have come out dif- 
£ ferently.” 

If = J? AMO SAID that the 
i? ea ®*. br, b ,n g members of 
). **J e Chilean Congress to get 

e 1 them to vote against Al- 

t- , fende was considered 

[. quite unworkable” in 1970. 

o “® testified: “Allende had 

d wrapped up, it was 

g Put in the bag, and there 

j was nothing that was going 
j to change it.” 

j L In addition, Helms told 
> ; the senators: 

; As best I recall, a very 

secret probe was made to 
find out whether there was 
! nytHing in Chile that 
>- 'looked like a force that 
would overthrow Allende. 

I he Allende government 

was not even in at the time 

! I the P/obe was made; just to 
see if there were any forces 
there to oppose Aliende’s 
advent as president. It was 
very quickly established 
there were not and there- 
fore no further effort was 
made along those lines, to 
the best of my knowledge, 
at least I know of none.” 

He did concede to the 
committee that day that he 
♦c information at 

the 1973 hearings, saying 
that “at that time, Al- 
i lende s governnment was in 
! Power in Chile and we did 
not need any more diplo- 
matic incidents ... I felt 
obhged to keep some of this 
stuff, in other words, not 
volunteer a good deal of 
information. ” 

A month later, Justice 
Department officials ac- 
knowledged that they were 
investigating Helms for 
possible perjury. 

! A HELMS associate now 
oilers a simple defense for 
, ,, im : "He had a feeling that 
i these weren’t his secrets to 
give.” * • 

,, is no indication 

that Helms is in any other 
legal trouble because of any 
of the plots involving possi- 
ble elimination” of foreign 

leaders. There has been 
some suggestion that a 
variety of U.S. treaty com- 
mitments may have been 
violated by some of these 
activities, but it would be 
rare for the government to 
prosecute because of that. 

Helms, like other CIA 
ofi'cials v/ho had som 0 role 
with the plots, has been 
drawing heavy criticism 
from members of Congress 
and in the press over the 
assassination issue. That is 
the one issue on which 
Helms has allowed himself 
to lose his temper in public 
— • a most uncharacteristic , 
b.ovvup that continues to 
puzzle some of his closest i 
mends. ' 1 


long session with the 
Rockefeller Commission 
during its probe of the CIA. 
As he walked down a corri- 
dor, pursued by reporters, 
he confronted CBS reporter 
Daniel Schorr and shouted 
^Ibim: “Killer Schorr! 
Killer Schorr!” 

Schorr had been report- 
ing that the CIA had been 
involved in assassination 
plots, and also had been 
pursuing Helms somewhat 
aggressively, trying for an 
interview on the subject. 

HELMS' OUTBURST 
whether spontaneous or 
calculated, did seem to re* 

, fleet the frustration that he 
and many former col- 
leagues feel over the assas- 
sination question. 

Focus on plots to kill 
leaders such as Fidel Cas- 
tro Patrice Lumumba, 
Rafael Trujillo, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and Gen. Schneider, 
intelligence officers think, 
misses a key point: any 
country, including the 
United States, is going to 
have an “arsenal” of varied 
techniques available for use 
m pursuing its interests be- 
yond its borders. 

A Helms colleague com- 
ments: Covert action is a 
substitute for landing the 
Marines, or open war.” 

“If there comes a time ” 
another suggests, “when, 
alter due process, the gov- 
ernment decides something 
is to be done, there ought to 
be a mechanism to do it. It 
can’t be whistled up at a 
time something has got to 
be done. You can’t have an 
organization which doffs its 
pajamas in the morning 
and says, ‘Today we are 
j g°| n g to have a little politi- 
cal action.’ ” 

HAVING A mechanism 
capability is distinctly 
different, many CIA profes- 
sionals believe, from actu- 
ary carrying out a denies- 
tme operation. 

Thus, they are not 
prepared to concede that 
the critics of assassination 
planning are, in fact, sin- 
cere about attacking actual 
secret operations. These 
men tend to doubt that 
senators and other critics 
really believe that America 
can get along without any 
kmd of secret operations. 

But the professionals 
firmly, deny that "political 
action or other “covert” 
skirmishes, whether assas- 
sination or something else, 
control what the nation does 
in intelligence. “The 
clandestine service runs the 
political action, not the con- 

r?A ry, «- sa , ys one former 
CIA official. 

Helms associates say 
they agree that it is healthy 
for Congress to study “po- 
Jitica! action” and cesde 

red. But, they aK at k'£ 
ti ustrated, and often angry. 
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at the way this is being 
done. 

“There is a legitimate 
issue here, but you can look 
at it without stripping the 
intelligence capacity naked 
before its enemies,” says a 
long-time CIA official. 

THE SECRET of secret 
intelligence is now out, and 
there are many profession- 
als who say they wonder if 
it can ever be kept again. 

“Congress should either 
relieve us of the responsi- 
bility, or give us protection 
so that we can carry it out. 
There can be no covert ac- 
tion until Congress organ- 
izes itself to deal with the 
problem of the leak,,” says 
a former CIA professional. 

Along with the frustra- 
tion and the anger that now 
trouble Helms and his old 
associates, there is sorrow. 
Part of it seems to be the 
sense , that the old order is 
passing. The days of the 
OSS aiutrr.i are gone, and 
Washington seems to feel 
differently now about pa- 
triotism and mobilization 
for wars. 

But another part of the 
sorrow is a sense of person- 
al rejection. “All of this,” 
says one of Helms’ closest 
friends, “is denigrating all 
the years that we put in.” 

No one, apparently, is 
more sorrowful than , 
Helms. “Dick," says that * 
friend, “has served his 
country, and now his whole 
career comes to a sorrv 
end.” ■ 

NEW YORK TIMES 
2 1 JAN 1976 
US. DENIES KNOWING 
WHO KILLED ENVOY 

WASHINGTON. Jan. 20 (Reu- 
ters) — The State Department 
today strongly denied . that it 
knew the identity of the per- 
sons who assassinated Ambas- 
sador Rodger P. Davies in Nico- 
sia, Cyprus, in 1974, or that 
it had been lax in investigating 
the killing. 

At the same time, a depart- 
ment spokesman, John Trat- 
tner, told reporters the United 
States Government was dissa- 
tisfied with the way the Cyprus 


Journalists 

15 Companies 5S s ^ lica,i ” 

' ■ • Although, accor 

Said Involved .report, m cia dt 

ualu invuiveu lontinn.lllv nrnra 


By Walter Pine us 

• Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency had 11 full-time 
clandestine agents 
working overseas last year 
posing as journalists for 
American and foreign 
news organizations, ac- 
cording to the draft report 
of the House intelligence 
committee. 

The report says 15 
television, radio, newspaper 
and magazine companies 
cooperated with the agency in 
arrangements whereby the 
CIA agents “wrote nothing at 
ail,” although five of them 
were supposed to be 
representing organizations of 
‘‘major general news im- 
pact.” 

The committee report does 
not list the news organizations 
involved. 

In the introduction to a five- 
page section - entitled 
“Manipulation of the Media,” 
the report says “the free flow 
of information, vital to a 
responsible and credible 
press, has been threatened as 
a result of CIA's use of the 
world media for cover and for 
clandestine information- 
gathering.” 

The committee report also 
deals with a second CIA-’ 
journalist relationship— the 
payment of reporters who 
write as frbe-lancers or 
stringers for American news 
organizations. In this case, 
however, the organization has 
no knowledge of the jour- 
nalists’ agency ties. 

The committee report says 
‘‘Publishers have been 


i ..... uuuoiuia mivu DCCn 

Government had investigated! unable, despite strenuous 


I the murder. j 

His statements were prompt- 1 
ed by reports that United | 
States intelligence cfficia’s had! 
.learned the identity of the kil-j 
lers within an hour after Mr. 
Davies was shot and that the 
killers currently were members | 
of the Cypriot security forces. 

Mr. Trattner said that after 
the killing of Mr. Davies on 
Aug. 19, 1974, during an anti- 
American protest, the Cypriot 
Government assured Washing- 
ton it would investigate the 
incident, vigorously, but he said; 
‘‘The Government of Cyprus 
is aware that wo are not satis- 
fied with its actions to date.” 


effort, to learn from the 
agency which, if any, of their 
employees have had a clan- 
destine intelligence function.” 

Some paid CIA informers, 
the report said, “move from 
one bona fide press position to 
another without ever making 
employers aware of their past 
or present CIA status.” 

These contrast to the 11 full- 
time agents whose journalist 
employers knew them to he 
agents. 

The part-time journalists, 
the report says, “are often 
directed to insert ageney- 
Composed ‘news' articles into 


foreign publications and wire 
services.” 

•Although, according to the 
: report, “CIA does not in- 
. tentionally propagandize in 
this country. CIA insensitivity 
: to the possibility of its 
adulterating news digested by 
Americans is indicated by its 
frequent manipulation of 
Reuter wire service dispat- 
ches— which regularly appear 
in U.S. media.” 

< Reuter is a British in- 
ternational .news service 
whose dispatches are carried 
in many American 
newspapers, including The 
Washington Post. 

In London, Gerald Long, 
managing director of Reuter, 
said last night: “Reuter has 
been in the news business for 
125 years, largely because we 
know the difference between 
truth and lies. ... I await 
proof that any Reuter service 
has been manipulated.Until I 
see it, I tend to think the 
agents have manipulated their 
employers.” 

; The committee report noted 
■that agency employment of 
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American journalists and use 
of. U.S.-controUed news 
organizations as cover for Cl A 
“has been tightened 
somewhat” since 1973, when 
'regulations were changed to 
require Washington approval 
for any new arrangements. 

The committee pointed out, 
however, that “foreign 
nationals” in the journalistic 
: field, still can be used without 
! getting Washington approval. 

! CIA Director William F. 
Colby, according to the report, 
said reforms had “reduced 
i risks to an acceptable level” 

I in the journalistic field and 
■ that the program had to" 
continue because of the “need 
( for reliable information and 
1 the increasing reluctance of 
private firms and the 
government to provide cover 

In another development, 
Sam Jaffe, a former reporter 
for CBS and ABC, disclosed 
that he had been in regular 
contact with the FBI begin- 
ning in the mid-1950s, when he 
was covering the United 
Nations in New York. 

Jaffe said yesterday that 
because he was often in touch 
with Russians, he regularly 
reported those contacts to the 
FBI “to protect my 
backside.” 

At one time, according to 
Jaffe, FBI agents asked him 
to undertake a project 
suggested by a Soviet official 
that involved handling some 
visiting Soviet journalists. 
Jaffesaid he refused. 

Jaffe said he received no 
money from the FB I. ' 


New York Report 

CIA Disclosures 
Cause Problems 
For TV Newsmen 

Reports about CIA involvements with 
foreign correspondents may have pro- 
: disced a chilling effect for some Ameri- 
! 030 newsmen overseas. “Part of what 
; we do is based on trust, in terms of 
; sources,” said William J. Small, CBS 
News senior vice president. “If they 
j think you are engaged in honest and 
i serious reporting, they are going to 
■ level with you a lot more. They are go- 
jing to be a good deal more open.” 
However, he said, “when people are 
i suspicions of you, they are much more 
curtailed in what they will tell you." 
Recently, links between the CIA and 
some newsmen were disclosed to Con- 
gress. So far, no specifics have sur- 
faced. Last October, two CBS news- 
men, one of them a free-iance camera- 
man. -were arrested by Soviet-backed 
forces in Luanda, Angola, and accused 
of being CIA agents. The men were lat- 
er released. Small, who called the cur- 
rent climate for newsmen "unhealthy,” 
added, ‘I m sure a lot of American 
businessmen go into these countries 
and find the same kind of suspicion." 


JLo 
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A New Climate 
For ‘Reform’ 

By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

A drastically altered 
political climate will greet 
outgoing Central 
Intelligence Agency 
Director William E. Colby 
when he appears on 
Capitol Hill today to offer 
his prescription for 
reorganizing the in- 
telligence community. 

Just a few months ago there 
were predictions of major 
legislative surgery for the 
CIA— talk of ending covert 
operations, splitting off the 
analytical and operational 
branches of the agency, 
relocating the director to put 
him in the White House. 

Now the forces for main- 
tenance of the status quo are 
emerging as the Senate 
Government Operations 
Committee moves into the 
law-drafting stage of the in- 
! teliigence controversy, which 
has been the liveliest subject 
of political interest in 
Washington since the 
Watergate scandals. 

Traditional congressional 
Intramural politics, for 

Nens A nalysis 

' example, are now coming into 
play on the intelligence, 
reform issue. 

Some congressional ob- 
servers saw this as the un- 
derlying reason for the an- 
nouncement by Sen. John G. 
Tower (R-Tcx.) Wednesday 
that he opposes formation of a 
new oversight committee to 
monitor the intelligence 
community. 

Tower urged instead that ' 
the oversight function be left 
in the custody of the Armed 
Services committees, which 
have performed it for more 
than a quarter of a century in 
a spirit of clubby toleration. 
As the second-ranking 
Republican on the Senate 
Armed ServicesCommittce, 
Tower enjoys a position of 
influence on that panel. 

The White House and in- 
telligence community would 
gladly settle for that 
arrangement in place of the 
present congcry of six 
congressional committees 
that have a consultative role 
on CIA matters. 

In the Senate there is a 
growing consensus for 
separate House and Senate 
oversight committees rather 
than a single joint, panel. The 
fear among Senate advocates 
of tighter congressional 
control is that a joint com- 
mittee bill might perish in the 
House or in conference. 

The administration favors a 
joint committee approach to 
minimize the number of 
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C.I.A. Asked Newsman to Be Informant 

By JOHN M. CREWDSON in S to undertake certain assign-.! ligence, wrote to Mr. Jaffe late 
spcoiai to The n«w York Times ments for us. last year with the assurance 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 22— The . He < ?‘: cIined Mr - Rubin’s offer, that the C.I.A. had “no 
Central Intelligence Agency s . aid ’ £ videncethat you i have ever 

once approached an American aad ^ ss ? ne l t0 been ® n agent of the Soviet 

newsman with a request that t S Y °A offlce ’ or ? the r, forei e n intelligence 

he keeD the aaenev advised where h . e Y orked on the assign- services.” 

on “anything interesting” he nnhed^Nmion^ for* 'Thp* next r Mr. Jaffe has con 

encountered in the course of Nations for the next firmed his previous status as 

his reporting, a C.I’A’ spokes- flve years ’ an Formant for the F.B.I., 

man said today In 1956 > Jaffe recalled an informant for the F.B.I., 

But the spokesman denied in th e interview today, he and he has maintained that he 
an assertion by the newsman 14 other American journalists never worked for either Soviet 
Sam A. Jaffe, that the C.I.A ! were invited to Peking by the or merican intelligence while 
had offered to arrange for him Chinese Government, an invita- stationed overseas. 

'to be hired by the Columbia tion that he initially accepted Ke did question, however. 
Broadcasting System * and 2 s* then declined after the whether some of his activities 1 
signed to Moscow if he would Eisenhower Administration while with ABC in Moscow j 
agree to “undertake certain as- Publicly urged the 15 jouma- might have been financed, 

• signments” for the agency Iists not to make the trip. without his knowledge, by the 
t^ere. ° Mr. Jaffe said that he never C.I.A. . 

The spokesman, who did not saw Mr. Rubin after joining . Before leaving for Moscow 
want to be identified, main- CBS and was not approached >n 1961, Mr. Jaffe recalled, he 
tained that the approach to by anyone from the C.I.A. in was asked by ABC to open 

Mr. Jaffe, by an officer of connection with his prospective an account at the Chase Man- 

the C.I.A. ’s Domestic Contacts visit to Peking. hatfian Bank in New York City 

Division, had been made in Mr. Jaffe left CBS in 1961 that would be used to transfer 
1956 or 1957 after the agency to join the American Broadcast- expense money from the net- 
leamed that he was scheduled ing Company, for which he work t0 a Soviet bank, 
to visit Peking. reported from Moscow and Mr. Jaffe did open the ac- 

The message conveved by Hong Kong until resigning in count, and produced a final 

the C:i.A. officer, the ’spokes- 1969. The New York Times statement showing that when 
man said, was that if mr. Jaffe reported today that Mr. Jaffe he was recalled from Moscow 
‘saw anything interesting had maintained an informant in 1965, the account contained 
where he was going, he might relationship with the Federal a balance of $1,811.27 — funds 
like to report back to his Bureau of Investigation during that, _ he assumed, had been 
Government.’ that period, voluntarily report- paid into the account by ABC 

He added that the Domestic ing to the bureau on Soviet during the previous three years: 
Contacts Division was a “per- activities her and abroad. But he said that when he 

fectly. overt” side of the agen- Informant for F.B.I. discussed the matter with net- 
cy’s operations that, over the , . ... • , .... , work auditors in New York, 

a sss 

ZZ&S’STiS'JSl in f i‘ airaciTttlTh. “SiSSS K.V" 1 •**"**>•“ m0 " ey 

areas theymreXS “isf !? and , Ration made by Yuri wiliimn Sheehan, the pres- i 
y anout to visit. Kosenko, a Soviet intelligence jdent'of ABC New? cam t-viiv 

Official Identified officer who defen cted the Unit- th at he could offer no expVanan 

Mr. Jaffe said in a. telephone ,' n I 9 ® 4, Mr. tion for the mystery, except! 

interview that the C.I.A. man, Jaffe had himself been a Soviet to say that the early 1960’s! 
who he said identified himself 'ntemgsnce operative. were “a very loose period in 

as Jerry Rubin, visited him However, Willian E. Colby, terms of accounting methods” 
in Atherton, Calif., in late 1955, the Director of Central Intel- at ABC. 

after he had applied for a job '■■■■■ — 1 - — ; — 

with CBS but before the net- 
work accepted his application. 

_ The C.I.A. spokesman con- WASHINGTON STAR 
firmed that Mr. Rubin was the 17 IAN 1Q7R 
agency official who had visited ■ 

visit Ji had XSf? year^r R ° me Pa P er Lisfe 40 3S CIA Agents 
; two later and in connection ROME — A new daily. La Republica, has claimed in 
th T 6 « ek 1 ng tr ?‘ . , a fr o n t-page article that 40 U.S. Embassy officials in 

_ Mf ■ Jaff f termed the spokes- Rome — 10 percent of the embassy staff — are CIA 

lie ” S and sai’d that a Mr a Rubin aGents - La Republica alle 8 ed there are “many other 

i had told him during the Ather- a P nts ’ ‘ m , l , luary establishments and multination- 

ton visit that he was “not al corporations. 

,onlv going to join CBS, you're 
l going to Moscow if you’re will- 


involved, since staffers are 
regarded by the intelligence 
professionals as potential 
leakers of national security 
secrets. It would also reduce 
the number of trips required 
between the CIA’s Langley 
headquarters and Capitol Hill, 
where Colby has spent a 
larger portion of his tenure 
than any of his predecessors in 
the directorship. 

The one issue upon which 
virtual unanimity has 
developed between ad- 
ministration officials and 
members of Congress is the 
demand for stronger punitive 
action against those in 


It was in this spirit, perhaps, 
that Sen. Charles II. Percy (R- 
111.) asked one of yesterday’s 
witnesses, former CIA official 
David Phillips, for a full ex- 
planation . of Britain's Official 
Secrets Act, which imposes 
far-ranging official censorship 
over a wide range of gover- 
nmental action — not only of a 
national security nature— and 
makes disclosure punishable 
by criminal prosecution. 

Colby is supporting a 
legislative proposal (hat 
would impose criminal 
punishment on government 


or after their active service. 

There arc also strong 
punitive provisions for 
disclosure of government 
secrets proposed in the bill 
known as S.l, which would 
recodify the U.S. Criminal 
Code and is awaiting action in 
the Senate. 

One congressional par- 
ticipant in the intelligence 
"reform” process now under 
way prophesied that the net 
effect of the legislative labor 
on the intelligence issue will 
be to produce “an American 
official secrets act and no 


minimize (tie number of government and even in nlsnn >enc on government official secret* 
congressional staff perso;t£qp proved i For Release ?GQ4/08/@8a^GIA‘-4RDR77iJ00432R0001GlMi1.Q005-7 

t r classified material. classiiied information daring ♦ 
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By Walter Pincus 

Washington SW* 


The Central Intelligence ® 

Agency maintains a top-secret 
coordinating committee with « 

the State Department and the ' 

United States Information ' 

Agency to make certain key 1 

policvmakers are not taken in 
by exaggerated or false news < 

stories' planted by the CIA’s 1 

covert propaganda network, 1 

according to intelligence 
sources. 

The propaganda coor- 
dinating committee meets 
only when a major CIA covert 
media project is about to 
break, and even then, ac- 
cording to ''intelligence 
sources, only a handful of 
officials are informed. 

“'If too many are told,” one 
former agency official said 
recently, “the project may not 
remain secret. And with 
covert media projects, we are 
never certain the planted 
material will surface publicly. 

We only hope so.” 

• Although the group provides 
warnings for high government 
officials, no similar protection 
exists for the American 
public— a situation that has 
drawn the attention of the 
House and Senate committees 
investigating the CIA's covert 

journalistic operation. 

CIA Director William E. 
Colbv told the House com- 
mittee that any pickup of CIA- 
generated stories by 
American news organizations 
“is a purely incidental effect 
of the activity which is con- 
ducted abroad with its ob- 
jective abroad and with its 
impact abroad." 

According to former lop CIA 
officials, it was just such an 
“incidental” effect of a covert 
propaganda operation that led 
to establishment of the 
coordinating committee. 

In the early 19GUS, these 
officials say, the agency was 
using its resources in the Far 
East to create irritations 
between the Soviet and 
Chinese governments. 

At that lime, the two 
Communist powers were 
beginning to have 
disagreements but were far 
from the open break that 
subsequently took place. 

C I A - s p o n s o r e d r a d i o 
stations on Taiwan and 
elsewhere in Asia broadcast 
as though they were in China, 
anil would attack a Russian 
leader. The broadcasts, 
monitored in Hong Kong, 
would be replayed in the 
unwitting world media. 

On one occasion, a CIA 
agent was intiltrated into 
China with a false story about 


story was picked up by 
Chinese fleeing the mainland 
and, according to a former 
CIA official, passed on as true 
when the refugees got to Hong 
Kong. 

The story thereafter was 
carried by international news 
services and the USIA’s Voice 
of America, which broadcast 
it round the world. 

Only after CIA officials in 
Washington informed VOA 
that the story was false was 
machinery set up to keep key 
officials informed of the CIA’s 
covert news operations. 

“Contamination,” the 
agency word for domestic U.S. 
distribution of its overseas 
propaganda efforts, has gone 
beyond pickup of news stories. 

Another Far East covert 
operation involved reprinting 
entire issues of mainland 
Chinese newspapers after first 
removing one story and 
replacing it with a false one 
written by CIA employees. 
The real newspapers, held up 
in cooperating post offices, 
were then replaced by the 
doctored ones and mailed to 
subscribers all over the world. 

At a recent Senate in- 
telligence committee hearing, 
Sen. Walter Huddleston (D- 
Ky.) asked a former CIA 
official, David Phillips, if 
there were instances "where 
we have been the victims of 
our own (CIA) media efforts 
within this country.” 

“That has happened,” 
Phillips replied. 


In 1973, after CIA had 
reviewed its past use of 
journalists, an operational 
regulation was drafted to bar 
covert propaganda operations 
if they risked influencing 
American public opinion 
directly ,or indirectly. 
However, ' according to 
congressional sources who 
have read the regulation, it 
has loopholes that have 
permitted CIA-generated 
articles to continue to come 
into the U nited States. 

After 1973. for example, the 
CIA continued to subsidize a 
London-based news feature 
service called Forum World 
Features. Begun in i960, it 
supplied six articles a week to 
1 50 newspapers in 50 coun- 
tries, according t<> the feature 
service's 1974 promotional 
material. 

The Washington Post and 
other U.S. newspapers, for 
example, received the weekly 
service, bv mail with Hie un- 
derstanding they would pay 
tor anything that was used. 
Most of Forum's output 


tides but a few were on 
subjects the CIA wanted 
publicized. One such article 
distributed in 1974 was “KGB 
in the Middle East; What are 
the Soviet spies up to now?” 

In April, 1975, Forum 
abruptly closed down after a 
London weekly disclosed its 
CIA connections. 

A former top CIA official 
denied operations such as 
Forum World Features 
violated the 1973 regulation. 
“We try to concentrate on the 
behavior of (U.S.) enemies in 
the world,” he said. “We’re 
preventing suppression of 
truth . . . information that 
doesn’t pay off. That’s why 
CIA must do it.” 

The congressional com- 
mittees are also concerned 
about the continued em- 
ployment of American 
journalists by the CIA and the 
possibility they may be used to 
influence public opinion in this 
country. 

Although the agency in 1973 
said it discontinued the em- 
ployment of full-time staff 
members of American news 
gathering organizations, CIA 
Director Colby told the House 
intelligence committee in 
* November that about 30 part- 
time employees and American 
free-lance writers were still 
under contract. 

Colby said they were used 
“primarily for intelligence 
gathering” and also to “make 
.contacts with people that are 
difficult for an official of an’ 
embassy or American mission 
to get in touch with.” 

It was only on limited oc- 
casions, Colby said, that these 
journalists would be used for 
“planting stories.” and then 
only in the foreign press. 

The use of part-time. 
American journalists creates 
a thorny problem for both the 
CIA and news gathering 
organizations. 

Colby, for example, has 
consistently refused to tell the 
.Associated Press and United 
Press International if any of 
their several hundred part- 
time reporters (called 
stringers) around the world 
also work for the agency. 

Both organizations have a 
policy that forbids their 
employees from taking lands 
from an intelligence gathering 

i agency but they are not sure it 
is effective. 

* The UPI stringer in Quito, 


Ecuador, for example, who 
also writes for that city’s 
leading newspaper, was listed 
in Philip Agee's “CIA Diary” 
as a person through whom in 
1963 Agee, then a CIA agent, 
occasionally placed 
propaganda. In a telephone 
interview, the stringer con- 
firmed he was mentioned in 
Agee’s book but said Agee’s 
“impression” of his role was 
; wrong. 

i Rod Beaton, president of 
iUPl, said he was unaware of 
Agee’s allegation, and added 
jjhat the stringer had a ‘good 
! reputation” and that UPI 
: would “have one of our key 
' peoplecheckitout.” 

It is also possible that 
stringer-CIA agents are on the 
payrolls of major newspapers 
; and television networks. .. 
t Agency officials were 
unhappy in 1973 when forced 
to give up connections with 
i full-time journalists. During 
the 1950s and 1960s, many 
i reporters undertook full or 
part-time CIA projects. In the 
Communist bloc countries and 
the Soviet Union particularly, 
journalists were almost the 
; only agents the CIA had. 

The CIA, according to one 
! official, now does not want to 
; close out the use of stringers. 

■ “How are we going to collect 
intelligence,” he asked 
recently, “if you have a 
diminishing permissibility for 
cover?” 

As for the argument that the 
CIA involvement com- 
promises American news 
organizations, one former top 
agency official with ex- 
perience overseas responded, 
“Don’t tell me about the glory 
and purity of the press. I’m 
not impressed.” 

Last year. Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) circulated 
among news media executives 
a prospective bill that would 
require government agencies, 
such as the CIA, to publish in 
the Federal Register the 
names of any journalists hired 
by contract. The aim was to 
halt the practice by exposure 
without barring reporters by 
law from taking such em- 
ployment. To Kennedy’s 
surprise, most executives who 
responded opposed the idea. 

Colby also told the House 
committee that two of the 
CIA’s former full-time 
journalist-agents carried on 
both roles with the approval of 
their employ ers. 


Ch in with a false storv about Most of Forum’s output. 
!,::: n chi,u-se 
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Church Asks Punishment j 
For Naming C.I.A, Airies 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17 (AP)— 
Criminal sanctions should he 
imposed against former Central 
[Intelligence Agency employees 
who reveal the names of agency 
(.sources or agents active abroad. 
Senator Frank Church, chair- 
man of the Senate intelligence 
(Committee, said here today at 
a news conference. 

: C® : RteldQ43t2RaoSdO 


a recommendation for sanctions 
in its final report to the Senate. 

Philip Agee, a onetime C.I.A 
agent, said in Rome earlier this 
month that he and other critics 
of the agency would expose 
the names of agents in Spain, 
France, ltaiy and other coun- 
tries. 

Senator Church said the 
C l A. needs a stronger means 
for dealing with the problem 
of former employees like Philip 
Agee, who revealed such in- 
formation.’’ 
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Plummets 

'By Michael Getler 

Washington ‘Post Foreign Service 

BONN, Jan. Hi — The 
mushrooming publication of 
names of U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency em- 
ployees serving abroad has 
caused a marked decline in 
the already low morale of 
agency personnel overseas. 

Western intelligence of- 
ficials in several overseas 
locations, most of whom were 
still trying to stiff-upper-lip 
the CIA’s public image 
problems just a few months 
ago, now privately 
acknowledge that there has 
been a dramatic drop in 
morale in recent weeks that is 
not only affecting the agency’s 
ability to gather intelligence 
but that is causing severe 
personal strain as well. 

“It’s like Berlin right after 
the war,” one veteran official 
said.* “You suddenly start 
driving with one eye on the 
rear view mirror. The nervous 
tension slips back into your . 
life and you bring all that 
home with you to the family at 
night.” 

Interviews in recent weeks 
with a number of officials 
close to the U.S. intelligence 
service indicated that the 
year-long expose of CIA 
wrong doing by Congress and 
the press had already created 
serious problems, not just in 
the office, but at home for an 
increasing number of agency 
workers. 

The concern most often 
mentioned was about teenage 
children who now questioned 
how their father made a living 
and why, even if he wasn’t a 
spy, did he work for the CIA. 

That kind of problem, rarely 
discussed openly, has now 
been heightened for many 
families with the publication 
of names of CIA employees, 
most of whom are not spies, 
but who now feel the threat 
that an assassin or terrorist 
could strike haphazardly at 
their family. 

Under different cir- 
cumstances, the publication of 
employee names or addresses 
would be viewed with concern 
but not alarm, sources say. It 
has, in fact, happened before 
in some countries. 

But the murder of CIA 
station chief Richard Welch 
outside his home in Athens on 
Christmas Kve “has given 
rather dramatic proportions 
to this tiling. Publishing 
names is a very, very bad 
thing to be doing now. It’s 
becoming fashionable and it’s 
going to generate another 
murder,” one senior official 
said. 

The expectation IhatAppfOV 
murders will lollow Js widely- 


shared by other intelligence 
officers. 

“Nobody's panicked,” said 
another veteran officer, "but 
the thing is gnawing away at 
us. The impact is beginning to 
show. The congressional 
review, the whole hoopla for 
more than a year now, was 
having a wearing-down effect. 
Now, rightly or wrongly, there 
is the new element of danger 
due to Welch and the 
publishing of - names. There 
has been a quantum increase 
in depression and concern and 
nobody seems able to help or 
to stop what is undoubtedly 
ruining our ability to gather 
intelligence.” 

Another source said, “It’s 
like they are using the 
(congressional) assassination 
report almost as a backdrop to 
the attempts against us. The 
agency, has really been 
shattered. We are going to 
need a lot of forthright 
executive support to recover." 

Where the CIA’s most 
recent troubles will lead, in 
terms of its ability to operate 
overseas, is in doubt. Some 
officers feel that the 
widespread disclosure of 
employee identities will 
almost certainly serve to 
drive the agency un- 
derground. 

“One can only stop it by 
doing a better job of hiding 
CIA personnel,” says one 
officer. 

The job of providing and 
keeping up a good cover, or 
hidden identity, however, 
takes an enormous amount of 
time, several sources say. 
This takes 3way from the time 
an agent can spend gathering 
intelligence and would weaken 
CIA abilities, they say. 

Many of the veteran CIA 
employees are already known 
to their counterparts around 
the world. Officials 
acknowledge that a “Who’s 
Who in the CIA” published in 
19G8 in East Germany and 
compiled by Communist in- 
telligence identified many old 
timers well before the current 
rash of disclosures. 

But chances are that new 
officers coming into the field 
will be given much better 
cover, it is felt, which will not 
allow them to be picked so 
easily outofStateDepartment 
registers or embassy 
telephone books. 

If there are other murders, 
some sources feel, people will 
leave the agency, as some 
reportedly already are oq the 
brink of doing. But others feel 
there will lie a protective 
conservative backlash, not 
only in the United States but 
even in Western countries 
when* there is little sympathy 
at the moment lor the CIA. 

Ait hough many individual 
disclosures over the past year 
of CIA domestic surveillance 
and assassination plotting 
have been more startling, the 
impact of f he Welch murder 

publications, seem to be the 


straw that is breaking the 
back of CIA morale in the 
field. 

In France and England, 
where more than 70 CIA 
names have been disclosed in 
each country, there is little 
danger felt by CIA people. 

The problem is much more 
serious in countries such as 
Greece, Portugal, Spain and 
Italy. There are strong anti- 
American feelings afoot in 
these areas and political 
assassination is viewed as 
possible. 

A similar fear exists here in 
West Germany, where no 
alleged CIA names have been 
published but where a 
troublesome but small band of 
terrorists operates. 

Informants acknowledge 
that most of the names 
disclosed are in fact CIA 
employees, although a 
number of inaccuracies are 
said to have appeared on 
published lists, especially 
among the 44 names and 
addresses of alleged CIA 
agents in France published 
thus far by the leftist 
magazine Liberation. 

There is concern in several 
U.S. embassies that in the 
rush to publish, legitimate 
diplomatic corps employees 
are being wrongly identified 
as CIA agents. There is also 
frustration at what is viewed 
as a public failure to un- 
derstand that only a relatively 
small percentage of CIA 
employees are engaged in. 
spying while most serve as 
analysts or liaison men with 
allied intelligence services. 

Some serious pessimism is 
surfacing about the future, at 
least among some intelligence 
veterans. 

One senior officer ex- 
plained: “There is obviously 
some cold warrior in us 
because most of us still 
believe that the objective of 
the Soviet Union has not 
changed in 30 years and that 
objective is to get the United 
States out of Europe. Bight 
now, they are getting some 
help.” 

“It has surely put a crimp in 
the elan, tiie willingness of 
officers to meet and take 
advantage of an opportunity 
at any hour or place. A lot of 
us have dealt with defectors 
and even saved some people's 
lives, and it's been done with 
the conviction that the in- 
formation helped maintain the 
vitality of the Western 
alliance. 

“Now,” he went on. “that 
commitment appears to have 
worn away, everything the 
West does is corrupt and 
wrong in the press. What is 
that huge Soviet army in East 
Germany going to do? That’s 
a legitimate question lhat 
even the left-wing journalists 
blowing these names would 
also lie interested in if the 
Russians over took off t'or the 

1/08 

can do to protect Ihemsehcs, 


other than the extra adrenalin 
that flows just from being 
alert in times of tension. 

“You can’t go to work in a 
convoy and you can’t take 
three goons with you 
everytime you have to meet 
someone," one explains. 

Intelligence officials, in- 
cluding non-Americans, are 
wearying of the contention 
that what is happening now is 
part of a civic-minded attempt 
to curb agency activities that 
undermine American 
democracy and the govern- 
ments of other countries. 

Most officials see it as the 
work of the left wing and their 
'sympathizers among 
disgruntled former CIA and 
foreign service employees. 

The principal figure is 
Phillip Agee, formerly of the 
CIA, whose book “Inside the 
Company: CIA Diary” was 
published in Britain last year. 

However, according to Phil 
Kelly, one of the journalists on 
the British publication Time 
Out, which has published 
some 65 alleged CIA names, 
Agee's assistance was only 
incidental in their case. 

: Kelley said Time Out’s 
identification of CIA people in 
England was based mostly on 
techniques published by 
former foreign service officer 
John Marks in a November, 
1974, article in the Washington 
Monthly called “How to Spot a - 
Spook.” 

Kelley said Agee helped the 
Time Out reporters “refine 
their methods.” 

, In Paris. Liberation claimed 
it came up with its list through 
the embassy, directory, 
various identification codes 
and the help of other jour- 
nalists in London and 
Washington who were “fed up 
with the clandestine activities 
of their government around 
the world.” 

The reference to other 
journalists was widely 
assumed to mean the Fifth 
Estate group in Washington 
that, publishes the magazine 
Counter-Spy. 

In France and England, the 
disclosures did not create 
much of a political stir or 
much reaction in the general 
press. In both countries, there 
seems to be a widespread view 
that the CIA remains an 
American problem and there 
is reluctance among 
politicians to rush to its 
defense because of its poor 
image. 

England's Manchester 
Guardian, however, in an 
editorial this week, called for 
a distinction between CIA’s 
dirty tricks and “efforts to 
change other nations’ 
governments for them.'’ 
winch it strongly condemns, 
and the agency’s function as a 
collector of information, 
which the newspaper says 
necessarily must lie done. 

In Spain, disclosure of 
alleged agents this month 
,nm > a fringe 
•jlrnrtnMTfon lint from Hie 
country's most widely read 
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Charles B. Seib 


edia Manipulation 


From News Dispatches 

ROME, Jan. lfi-La 
Repuhlica, a leftist 
newspaper that began 
publication three clays ago, 
today printed what it claimed 
to be the name of the CIA 
station chief in Italy and seven 
of his associates. 

The article was signed by’ 
Steven Weissman, who 
identified himself as a former 
editor of Ramparts magazine. 

In Athens. Politika Themata 
printed the names of 14 Greek- 
Americans allegedly working 
for the CIA. The magazine is 
owned by Yannis Horn, 
publisher of the Athens News, 
which earlier identified 
Richard Welch as CIA chief in 
Greece. 

NEW YORK TIMES 
23 Jan. 1976 

Katzenbach Urges 
Government to Halt 
Its Covert Actions 


By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

j ' Special to The Nevr York Times 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 22 — 
Former Attorney General Ni- 
cholas deB. Katzenbach told 
a Senate committee today that 
the United States should halt 
all covert operations abroad 
until there was a “better con- 
sensus” on what activities this 
country should be involved in. 

In testimony before the Sen- 
ate Government Operations 
Committee, . Mr. Katzenbach 
;said that the present situation, 
where covert activities are re- 
ported to Congress and the 
Information later often leaked 
to news organizations, destroys 
-whatever value the operations 
had. 

Mr. Katzenbach said that he 
believed a “moratorium” on 
covert operations, except for 
gathering intelligence, should 
be imposed until the people 
and Congress arrive at consen- 
sus on whether the United 
i States Government should con- 
duct such operations. 

At todav’s hearing former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
said he had now learned that 
he was kept in the dark on 
many Central Intelligence 
Agency operations while he 
was in the Kennedy and John- 
son Administrations. He later 
told newsmen that he did not 
know, for instance, about plots 
to kill foreign leaders. 

Another witness .David Phil- 
lips, president of the Associ- 
ation of Retired Intelligence 
Officers, sai dthac 5(5 percent 
of some 300 association mem- 
bers he had polled favored 
Congress being advised before- 
hand about, covert operations.; 

Mr. Phillips said he believed j 
this vote in a recent survey; 
showed that “intelligence offi- 


The power of the press is accepted as a 
fact of life these days, Watergate and its 
aftermath being the most concrete 
evidence. 

But that should not obscure another fact 
of life: The press— print and broadcast— is 
; routinely used by individuals and in- 
i stitutions, from the President and the 
1 White House down, to achieve their own 
ends. 

Two cases in point, vastly different but 
with the common element of manipulation 
of the press, occurred in recent days. 

The first was the use of the brutal 
murder of Richard S. Welch, the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s No. 1 man in Athens, 
in a counterattack against those who 

Mr. Seib is an associate editor of 
■ the Washington Post, serving as 
an internal ombudsman. 


i criticize the CIA and try to strip away the 
j secrecy it claims it must have. 

? Welch’s assassination was a despicable 
act and, as a devoted public servant, he 
deserved to be honored in death. But the 
extraordinary fanfare surrounding the 
return of his body to this country and his 
ceremonial funeral in Arlington Cemetery 
with the President in attendance were 
clearly orchestrated by the ad- 
ministration as a media event. 

The strategy was successful. The return 
of the body and the funeral were covered 
very heavily on television and less heavily 
in the newspapers. In the course of the 
coverage, attention was repeatedly 
focused on the charge that publication of 
j Welch's name many months ago by an 
i anti-CIA group in this country, and more 
i recently by the Athens press, were to 
; blame for his murder. 

Implicit in that charge was the broader 
one that exposure of CIA operations by 
Congress and the press endangers not only 
the operations of the agency but the lives 
of its employees. So, ironically, the press 
was used to publicize what in its broad 
effect was an attack on itself. 

That instance could be called an 
j example of official manipulation— the use 
: of the media by the government itself. It 
was overt in the sense that it was done 
publicly. The second instance involves less 
open manipulation. 

On Jan. 7, the New York Times and the 
Washington Post published stories stating 
that the CIA was embarked on a program 
of aiding anti-Communist politicians in 
Italy to the tune of $0 million. 

Neither paper disclosed where they got 
the information or how they came to get 
it— whether it was handed to them or they 
sought it out. The Times quoted “well 
informed sources,” “sources who have a 
direct knowledge of the administration’s 
covert political operations,” “an 
American official” and, in a very 
generalized comment, a “high-level Stale 
Depart n:ent official. ” The Post quoted 


The News Business 

services and the broadcast media. Before 
nightfall, the CIA’s new venture intoi 
Italian politics was known around the, 
world. • , : 

A political upheaval in Italy, apparently 
unrelated to the CIA aid, obscured 
whatever effect the stories might have had 
there. It is safe to assume, though, that the 
publicity about the CIA aid could only 
have hurt its recipients. It is also safe to 
assume that whatever foreign policy 
purpose the administration had was 
thwarted. 

In this instance, the press was used by 
unnamed sources who were opposed to the 
specific aid program or, more likely, to the 
whole idea of covert CIA aid to foreign 
political parties. 

In an angry reaction to the stories, Ron 
Nessen, President Ford’s press secretary, 
said they had undermined the conduct of 
foreign affairs. He voiced a “strong 
suspicion” that the stories were leaked on 
Capitol Hill. And he used the occasion to 
raise questions about the requirement that , 
the CIA must report its secret foreign 
political activities to congressional, 
committees. 

The Post and the Times reported 
Nessen’s suspicion about Congress 
promptly, but neither gave any hint as to 
whether Congress was getting a bum rap. 
They remained true to their sources. - 

Anonymous sources are part of the news 
business. Setdom does a day go by without 
at least one major news story in which 
they figure. There is no reason to think 
that situation will change. 

But there is a question that can and 
should be asked: Have reporters and their 
editors become too comfortable with: 
anonymous sources? And that leads. to. 
some other questions: 

Does not the public have a right to ex?, 
pect a story like the one on the $6 million - 
to contain some information on the 
motivation of those who leaked it? 

Why can’t such a story indicate at least a . 
generalized source even though con- ’, 
fidentiality of the individual is preserved.?'. 
Did it come from Capitol Hill? Or the State ; 
Department? Or the White House? Or,? 
several places? . 

Do reporters try hard enough to get,; 
sources to allow their names to .be 
published? If a congressman decides that 
it is in Ihe public interest to disclose a 
piece of information, should he be willing 
to have his name appear with it? And if 
not, should he give, for publication, an 
explanation of vviiy not? f 

The whole business of sourcing is closely 
related to Ihe subject we started with:,; 
manipulation. As long as the press is' 
willing to accept material from- 
anonymous sources and to print it without 
disclosure of the circumstances under 
which it was obtained, manipulation will 
flourish and “scoops” that servo special 
purposes, laudable or otherwise, will 


ccrs want someone ole to share 
some of the heat after the JkmL 
particularly when that. hesnrls, 
applied 10 years later. 


“sources' am! “informed sources." 
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By Walter Pine us 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency secretly created over 
25 years and still finances a 
vast journalistic network 
outside the United States that 
is available to carry out covert 
propaganda campaigns. 

Made up of journalist 
agents, subsidized 
newspapers, radio stations 
and international wire and 
news services, the network is 
one of the less-publicized tools 
in the agency’s covert arsenal. 

Its purpose, according to a 
former top CIA official, “is to 
disseminate data about the 
foreign world, particularly the 
Soviet Union, that is being 
suppressed . . . and to do it in 
a way favorable to U.S. 
strategic interests.” 

A glimpse of how the CIA 
network operates was con- 
tained in a recent report of the 
Senate' intelligence com- 
mittee. 

: On Sept. 14, 1970, according 
to the Senate report, the 
“Forty Committee” of the 
National Security Council 
authorized a covert CIA 
propaganda operation to focus 
attention on “the damage that 
would befall Chile under an 
Allende government.” 
Salvador Allende, a leftist, 
was then a candidate for 
president of Chile. 

Less than one week later, an 
Inter-American, Press 
Association news release was 
issued in Washington charging 
that freedom of the press was 
being jeopardized in Chile by 
“the Communists and their 
Marxist allies.” 

The release, according to 
the Senate report, was a CIA 
product “through its covert 
action resources.” 

Jim Canel. executive 
secretary of the association 
who usually writes such 
releases, said recently he first 
learned of the release when he 
was called about it by the 
Associated Press. 

Canel at the time 
“assumed” the release was 
drafted by Agustiu Edwards, 
publisher and owner of El 
Murcurio, an anti-Ailende 
Santiago newspaper. 

In September. 1970, 
Edwards came to Washington 
to generate U.S. support for a 
plan to halt Aliende's election. 
On Sept. tf>, (lie day after the 
Forty Committee approval of 
the propaganda campaign, 
Edwards met with then CIA 
Director Richard M. Helms. 

On Sept. 22, Edwards’ E! 
Mereurio carried an editorial 
arguing that "‘retention of 
individual freedom’’ was the 
most important matter facing 
the Chilean people. 

Twelve days alter the Forty 
‘.’ommittee action, the Spanish 


from Santiago on an anti- 
Allende rally by a right-wing 
group called Patria y Libertad' 
which was described in the 
story as “a growing. . . 
movement." 

The same day, a Santiago 
radio station carried a 
political commentary on the 
Patria rally. The com- 
mentator mentioned the rally 
favorably while criticizing the 
Christian Democratic party 
which that day had offered to 
make an agreement with 
Allende. 

According to the Senate 
committee report, Patria y 
Libertad and its rally received 
some money in an “indirect 
subsidy "from the CIA. The 
radio station in Santiago and 
the commentator also 
received CIA funds. 

EFE, which transmits in 
Spanish, at the time received 
a CIA subsidy for its Latin" 
American newswire 
operations, according to a 
former intelligence offi ial. 

Within a month of the Forty 
Committee decision, 13 
•journalists from outside Chile 
under direct or indirect 
. agency control had arrived in 
Santiago. Some were paid CIA 
agents working for 
newspapers in other coun- 
tries: a few were anti-Allende 
and had received their 
transportation from CIA 
funds. 

Others were journalists who 
had been ordered to Chile by 
their bosses who were 
described by the Senate 
committee report as “high- 
level (CIA) agents . . . in 
. managerial capacities in the 
media field.” . 

One interview with Allende 
was written by a correspon- 
dent of Latin, in 1970 a new 
Spanish-language wire ser- 
vice. Latin purportedly was 
established and run by a group 
of 13 Latin American 
newspapers which had hired 
the British news agency 
Reuters to manage the 
operation. 

According to a former in- 
telligence agent, however, the 
CIA subsidized Latin through 
intermediaries in much the 
same manner as it gave 
money to El Mereurio. 

Francisco Baker, deputy 
general manager of Latin in 
Buenos Aires said in a 
telephone interview that it 
was “absolutely, false” that 
his service was directly 
subsidized by the CIA. 

A spokesman for Reuters in 
Washington said he had never 
heard it alleged that CIA 
money had gone into Latin. 
Reuters, he said, had con- 
tracted to manage the 
Spanish-language service, but 
had nothing to do with its 
financing. 


of Chile in October, 1970. 
According to the Senate 
committee report, the CIA 
claimed its six-week 
propaganda blitz resulted in 
“726 articles, broadcasts, 
editorials and similar items” 
in Latin American and 
: European media. 

After Allende took office, 
the CIA covert propaganda 
operation continued. Some 
$1.5 million went directly to El 
Mereurio. 

Material was developed and 
placed in all newspapers that 
opposed Allende and radio and 
television stations as well. 

Alter the 1973 Chilean coup 
in which Allende was killed, 
CIA’s covert propaganda 
operations continued, though 
at a lower level. 

The 1970 CIA Chile 
propaganda operation was an 
unusual “blitz” according to 
an agency official who par- 
ticipated in it. “With the White 
House really leaning on us,” 
he recalled, “you take ad- 
vantage of every asset you 
have.” 

According to a Senate staff 
presentation, “propaganda 
.and manipulation of the 
press” were the first covert 
actions undertaken by the 
agency when it was organized 
in 1947. 

By 1953, according to the 
same report, CIA had covert; 


operations including 
propaganda campaigns under 
way in 50 countries. 

The Senate Chile report 
gives examples of media 
operations during the 1950s 
and 1960s. 

A CIA-subsidized political 
radio commentator organized 
a march on the Soviet em- 
bassy in 1968 at the time of the 
Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. A riot took 
place. It was then covered by 
a CIA-subsidized wire service 
which carried the story 
around the world. 

After 1968, a CIA agent at El 
Mereurio “exerted substantial 
control over the content of that 
paper’s international news 
section,’’ according to the 
Senate committee report. 

News “harmful to the 
United States, particularly 
about Vietnam” was “sup- 
pressed.” the report says, 
while other CI.A-paid jour- 
nalists “wrote articles or 
editorials favorable to U.S. 
interests in the world.” 

Former CIA top officials say 
similar activities were un- 
dertaken in countries- 
throughout the world. 
Justifying such operations, 
one former official said 
recently, “if we give up this 
program, we lose a network of 
agents of influence.” 


PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
5 JANUARY 1976 
THE CIA FILE. 

Edited by Robert Borosage and John D. 
Monks. Grossman, Sio" ISBN 0-670- 
22247-X 

Beautifully timed to coincide with the 
Church and Pike committee investiga- 
tions, this record of a 1974 Washington 
conference brings together numerous 
sharply critical reports on the CIA's op- 
erations at home and abroad bv Victor 
Marchetti, Morton Halperin. Richard 
Falk and others. Former agency employ- 
ees and intelligence experts discuss the 
CIA generally, present case studies of its 
interventions in Brazil, Chile, Ecuador. 
Indonesia, Laos, Somalia and Zaire, 
elucidate the role of technology in covert 
intelligence collection, and assess the im- 
plications. Most interesting is a question- 
and-answer session between William E. 
Colby, then the director of the CIA, and 
a skeptical, scornful panel and audience. 
The questioners pulled no punches, and 
Mr. Colby’s replies have not been edited. 
Richard Barnet sums up by .denouncing 
the CIA's “dirty-tricks department” us a 
“criminal enterprise.” [ February] 
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Panel’s Decision to Publish 
Rep/p* on Secret Projects 
Assailed by Ford Aide 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21 (AP) 
— The House Intelligence com- 
mittee voted today to publish 
secret information on United 
States intelligence operations 
in its final report. A spokesman 
for President Ford suggeste 
that the committee was break- 
ing an agreement that Mr. Ford 
would have to approve sucl^ 
disclosures. 

The report ways intelligence 
agencies spend $10 billion a 
year on operations abroad, -ac- 
cording to the sources. 

The committee rejected 8 to 
-4 a motion to strike the classi- 
fied’, information out of a 340- 
jpage draft of the committee’s 
final report. 

At the White Rouse, press 
secretary Ron Neesen said, 
“Under the agreement the Pres- 
ident should have had a chance 
to review the classified mater- 
ial in the report before it was 
leaked to the public. The Pres- 
ident views with most serious 
concern the leak of the alleged 
contents of the report.” 

But committee members, in- 
cluding its chairman, Otis Piks, 
Democrat of New York, took 


WASHINGTON POST 

1 3 JAN 1976 

'CIA Found 
Penetrating 


By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Senate investigators have 
gathered evidence that the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
has renewed its penetration of 
educational, religious and 
cultural groups in the United 
States as part of its foreign 
intelligence activities. 

The agency’s penetration of 
domestic organizations 
created a major uproar after 
exposure of the practice by 
Ramparts magazine in 1967 
and led to the adoption of 
legislation intended to prevent 
it from happening again. 

However, for the past six 
months the Senate intelligence 
committee has been pursuing 
evidence that the CIA had 
renewed its connections with 
domestic organizations. The 
specific links could not be 
learned yesterday. In 1967. the 
agency was discovered to 
have been funding dozens of 
labor, farmer, cultural and 
student organizations through 
a network of private foun- 


committee chairman, called fori 
creation of a Senate committee 
that would have funding and ! 
investigation rowers over the 


the position that no agieement 1 intelligence activities of such 
with Mr. Ford could dictate ; agencies as the The agency, 

what the committee disclosed The Federal Bureau of Investi- 

in its official report to the gation. The National Security 

House. .. Agency and the Defense Intei- 

Beyond that, Representative ligence Agency. 


Les Aspin, Democrat of Wis-j 
consin, contended that it would 1 
“bej a terrible, terrible prece- 
dent” for the committee not 


The committee’s vice chair-' 
man, John Tower, Republican 
of Texas, orposed a new over-| 
sight panel but added that only 


, . . . . . - t • ‘ auucu mat uuiy 

to insist 'hat Congress has as one or £ WO 0 tj ier members of 
much right as the President the intelligence committee 

to decide what information shared his view, 
should de public. Mr. Church’s call for a new 

The draft report includes de- committee was endorsed by the 
tails on a number of secret senate majority leader, Mike 

operations— including informs-, MansfieId Democrat of Monta _ 


turn on Italian political funding . na , who cal]ed t Congres . 

S' sionai oversight “inexcusably 
that Mr. Ford had tried to j lax » and add ‘ d that he ^ 


keep secret. • make passage of legislation 

The agreement was that the creating an oversight commit- 

*“ » current 

ciose secras unaer an a^reeci session of Congress, 
procedure but would not dis- Mr> Mansfie rf d noted that h 
close any that Mr. Ford had had fim introduced legislation 
personally declared would hurt t0 oversee t , C .I.A nearly 

national security if made pub-, 20 years ag0 bu( . L t) * t 

The only way the iommittec ! *?" « Att^n ^ 

could override such a dcclara- ope nrv - ? u e f s .‘ 
tion and release information, vf ; .. te a i’ is attempt 

it agreed, would he to go to • .. JL.. bad J J e,ra I c ' 1 ® 

court for a ruling that it could said ' P° c het, Mr. Mansfield 

^Meanwhile, The chairman and' p^ a! ? a l° r Ho , ward Baker Jr - 
vice chaiman of the Senate' of Tennessee, an- 

Intelligence Committee sriit P n m L if m ,cr °, ( lc intelligence 

orenly today over the issue .. !11I ' C0, endorsed creation 

of creating a new Congression- n h:»J!J v . pa ? e but ^ r ’- Bak ? r 
al rane! to oversee the opera-, 1 , d . f. tvvo provisions in 
Rons of the C.I.A. and other, l f -skl,,on outlined by Mr. 

intelligence agencies. ^'nirch , 0nc wo . u ! d P r “ v «k tlie 

In testimony before the -Sen- ©’•C'.jght committee with prior 
ate Government - Operations’ " 0, j fica ,on ,, of covc « .opw*- 
committce. Senator Frank Rons The other would reserve. 


Church, Democrat of 


agency defeated his attempt 
because it “had the heirarchs 
in their pocket," Mr. Mansfield 
said. 

Senator Howard Baker Jr.. 
Republican of Tennessee, an- 
other member o the intelligence 
committee, endorsed creation 
of a new panel but Mr. Baker 
objected to two provisions in 
the legislation outlined bv Mr. 
Church. One would provide the 
oversight committee with prior 
notification of covert opera- 
tions. The other would reserve, 
for the Senate the. j-ifihL. lol 


dations. ’ ’ take a 

The committee staff is authoritj 

considering conducting public oversight, 

hearings on the issue although ,, 0 , 

the Feb. 29 deadline for chairma. 

completion of the Senate telligenci 

committee’s work may not refninino 

allow sufficient time. The . _ “ 

findings will be included in the w *Nl the 
final report next month. drawing 

Senate committee chairman reform le 

Frank Church (D-Idaho) finished 

announced yesterday that he month, 

will conduct a joint press Commi 

conference with staff director Searle Fi 

William Miller Wednesday to group had 

unveil formally proposed our own 

legislative solutions to CIA fluenced 

abuses that have been ministrati' 

disclosed in congressional 
hearing rooms, and Pike ai 

newspapers during the past colleagues 

year. • confrontec 

Church said in a telephone more 2 
interview that he had initiated d ® ma ” din: 

a series of contacts between . V’“ urc 

White House staff members .point issu 
and his own committee staff secretary 

on legislative remedies to Kissinger 

reform the intelligence. covert 

community. strategic 

. The purpose of the con- data ‘ H* 11 

suitation, he said, was to commute 

determine the “areas of mmistratii 

consensus” on intelligence aitierenc! 

reform between the Senate constitute 

committee and the Ford The issu 

administration. “The com-. domestic 0 

mittee is reserving all its CIA was 

options and so is the closed-doot 

executive,” Church said. “No auspices ■ 

one has been co-opted.” Foreign 1 

At present, the committee “ Ie ^ s thai 

and the administration appear disclosures 

to be headed for confrontation as . 

on a variety of issues Associatu 

discussed in the consultations \ ,ev '’ 

between the White House staff dUlts tor 
and the Senate committee. ? tbat 

These include: R- ei i Ut H P- 

congressional influence over f ard Bl 

covert operations;. . '‘.. ae a ^ 
congressional access to in- fective, it 
formation; control over in- use l )n ' 

telligence budgets; the aa ex P a dd 

authority of Congress to “^ise > re 3 

declassify information on a “ 0 'YjJ car 

unilateral basis; the degree of . . . We nei 

congressional authority to deeper cov 

expel or otherwise punish its attention t 

own members for disclosure outs • • • 

of classified information. Congress, 

The version of Senate 1967 intellig 

legislation that Church is already b; 

expected to make public domestic 1 

Wednesday reportedly conduits fc 

provides for making public abroad, 

intelligence activities that the In anotl 
Senate, by vote in secret yesterday 

session, decides to be im-' Leader Mil 

proper. that the Cl 

Church has said that he intcliigenc 

wants the Senate to have reduced 

authority to find out what is mm? 1 !- 
going on “not alter the fact but 80,0i)0 sine 
before the fact— particularly about 43 per 

when a new and significant “It’s a t 

covert operation might be direction,” 

planned. . .’’ aninterviev 

One White House official 
spoke of “fundamental con- 
stitution;! 1 differences” 
bet ween the Senate committee 
and the administration on the 
reform legislation— par- 
ticularly as it bears on 

ei!teR0P7>7-0®4&2ROO©1 0041 0005-7 


take a larger share of 
authority in intelligence 
oversight. 

Kep. Otis G. Pike (D-N.Y,), 
chairman of the House in- 
telligence committee, is 
refraining from any contacts 
with the White House in' 
drawing up his committee’s 
reform legislation, due to be 
finished at the end of this 
month. 

Committee staff director 
Searle Field said the House 
group had decided to “develop 
our own proposals unin- 
fluenced by the ad- 
ministration.” 

Pike and his Democratic 
colleagues have, on the whole, 
confronted the administration 
more aggresssiveiv in 
demanding information than 
the Church committee, at one 
.point issuing a subpoena to 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger for information on 
covert operations and 
strategic arms negotiating 
data. Ultimately, the House 
committee and the ad- 
ministration reconciled their 
differences and averted a 
constitutional showdown. 

The issue of penetration of 
domestic organizations by the 
CIA was the subject of a 
closed-door seminar under the 
auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in 1968 
—less than a year after the 
disclosures that such groups 
as the National Student. 
Association and American 
Newspaper Guild were con- 
duits for CIA money. 

; At that meeting former 
Deputy Director for Plans 
Richard Bissell observed that 
“if the agency is to be ef- 
fective, it will have to make 
use of private institutions on 
an expanding scale, though 
those relations which have 
‘blown’ cannot be resurrected 
. . . We need to operate under 
deeper cover, with increased 
attention to the use of ‘cut- 
outs' . . . “ 

Congress, reacting to the 
1967 intelligence scandals, had 
already barred the use of 
domestic organizations as 
conduits for CIA operations 
abroad. 

In another development 
yesterday Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield said 
that the CIA and other U.S. 
intelligence agencies have 
reduced their combined 
personnel from 142,000 to 
80,000 since 1969 — a cut of 
about 43 per cent. 

“It’s a trend in the light 
direction,” Mansfield said in 
an interview. 
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The murder of Mr Richard 
Welch, chief of American intel- 
ligence operations in Greece, 
raises serious questions about the 
campaign against the CIA which 
is now being waged in the 
United States. Indirect rcsponsi- 
bility for the murder is being 
attributed to the magazine 
Counterspy, which published Mr 
Welch’s name in a list of CIA 
agents a year ago and thereby 
exposed him to increased risk of 
assassination. The magazine is 
not the first such informer, but 
it is engaged in a , systematic 
campaign. 

Counterspy has not based its 
defence on an appeal to the 
principles of a free press or open 
government. It has said bluntly 
and brutally that the CIA had 
only itself to blame for sending 


for the correction of abuses. 
People who disagree with the 
policies of .the CIA or oppose 
its entire existence are free to 
campaign for its abolition in the 
press and through Congress. They 
are free to expose its activities . 


clandestine agency in a system 
pledged to truth and .'openness 
has never been properly worked 
out. It needs reform and is itself 
aware of this. An article reflect- 
ing an inside view published in 
Foreign Affairs in January last 


to the public eye to the extent year noted that covert opera- 
that this does not endanger tions had declined steadily since 
national security. In Congress . the early 1960s. It proposed hand- 
they can insist on closer scrutiny ing over paramilitary operations 
behind closed doors. They, are to the Pentagon, discontinuing 
not entitled to circumvent demo- psychological warfare, and 
cratic procedures and institutions largely transferring espionage 
and engage in direct action and counter-espionage, leaving 


especially when they represent 
only a small group attacking an 
agency with direct responsibility 
for national security. 

The CIA is a properly estab- 
lished agency of a democratically 
elected government. It operates 
under the authority of the Presi- 


. , ouuiuiuj u i me i-resi 

Mr Welch to Greece “to spy and dent and is subject to Congres^ 


perhaps even to intervene in the 
affairs of the Greek Govern- 
ment”. The aim, in other words, 
is to sabotage the work of the 
CIA, even to the extent of adding 
extra risk to the lives of its 
agents. 

The main issue is not the 
precise degree of these infor- 
mers’ responsibility for Mr 
Welch’s death but whether their 
methods of opposing the CIA are 
legitimate. They are not. One of 
the most vital attributes of a con- 
stitutional democracy is that it 
provides institutional channels 


sional scrutiny. Regardless how 
disreputable some of its activities 
have been and how inadequate 
some of the controls have proved, 
anyone who directly sabotages its 
operations is sabotaging the con- 
stitutional system and adopting 
the same methods and attitudes 
which he condemns in the CIA. 

The CIA has some very dark 
patches on its record and has 
done things which no American 
government ought ever to have 
authorized. It has frequently 
been carried away by excess of 
zeal. Its anomalous role as a 


the CIA to concentrate primarily 
on collecting and analysing infor- 
mation, functions in which it 
excels. 

These are promising ideas. 
The intermingling of different 
functions has contributed 
greatly to corrupting the agency. 
The agency is, however, a neces- 
sary institution, and this needs 
to be clearly asserted. Informa- 
tion is necessary and espionage 
is unavoidable. Attempts to in- 
fluence the affairs of other 
countries are fraught with moral, 
political and practical problems 
but cannot be wholly abandoned 
in a very imperfect world. 
Americans who would abolish or 
cripple the CIA are either moti- 
vated by a rival ideology or are 
suffering from that touching but 
dangerous form of American in- 
nocence which can do as much 
damage as the CIA itself. 
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Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee Chairman Frank 
Church says the CIA has 
“scrupulously” followed 
guidelines prohibiting se- 
cret efforts to penetrate 
educational, religious and 
cultural groups. 

. The Idaho Democrat said 
m a statement yesterday 
that evidence collected by 
the committee so far sug- 
gests the agency has avoid- 
ed "covert relationships, 
direct or indirect, with any 
of our nation’s private insti- 
tutions.’’ 

Church said the commit- 
tee is investigating charges 
of CIA use of educational 
and cultural institutions, 
the press and publishing 
houses and religious insitu- 
tions. 

He said that although the 
inquiry was not complete, 
the committee has not dis- 
covered evidence of viola- 
tions of guidelines issued by 
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PARIS PAPER LISTS 

U Ao U.S, AGENTS by its 2al T^ h of t n v e Ji r li those countr ies - 

' tions by two of its reporters ^-S. Denounces Publication 

Tabloid Asserts Anti-C I A ^ a LP- Thomas and Claude WASHINGTON, Jan. 13 (UPI) 
.I.A. Mathieu, in London and Wash- — The State Department de- 
Group Helped Get Names in S to n. pounced as “contemptible and 

Raising the question, “Whv inflammatory” today the pub- 

' s«dnitoTh.v v expose the C.I.A. and not the hcation by Liberation of its list. 

PAWS bn n . ,- - fT et Union ’ s K G ' 3 ' as ^11.” “Experience has shown that 

Paris' fahinid r ? d, . cal blberatlon said that all Soviet I the printing of such lists is ex- 

what it said wnri t0day * ,pl0mats wore suspect while Uremely irresponsible,” said the 

of the 39 , he " am . cs American diplomats were not, de P artm ent’s spokesman, Rob- 

United St-tes Cemr-d ft.h^ a " d ‘hat therefore it was a case jf L. Funseth. “It can incite 
gence Agency in C paris ’’ of , , war " ,n - tbe unsuspecting lunatics and fanatics to attack 

_. agency in Paris. public about the Americans. diplomats. 

; e nrticle containing the The name of the man de-i * v * ew this kind of thing 
'nnee nf u vered ha f the frorU scribed as the C.I.A.’s chief of as contemptible and inflamma- 

: inf 1 the newspaper Libera- station in Paris was ^ followed ! lor - y -” he add ed. A C.I.A. 

Knees n W c'-. aS M tw ? , lnsido b >' tbo number on the door of .spokesman said that the agency 
; *t smd the list was 1 his office in the United States was concerned” by the publi- 
!r-?, nfo v P m con J unci. ton with! Embassy here, his private ad- cation ' ! 

!^ ntl - s P y - an American dress and phone number The L iV ! J r - Fun ? eth said that the 
. guzine published by former newspaper noted that he wvs |Ford Administration was in. 

n0W campaign- identified in the official French | touc . h T‘ th th * [ T° ncb Govern- 
ln r a *‘ ,inst 11,0 agency s meth- diplomatic list as an attache. T u : nt abnilt lhc matter, but he' 

0C1 ,!'i!„T|i , . , , .Liberation’s article follows 1 ‘ d n0t c,aborate - ■ 

Liixralion, wmch has (no similar nnr? 


, | Liberation’s article follows 

wmch lias Inc I similar ones published in Mcx- 


ment about the matter, but he' 
did not elaborate. ; 


tic insitutions. 

lhc guidelines were is- 
sued after the CIA’s infil- 
tration of the National 
Mudent Association came 
to light. 

The statement was j 
prompted by a report in the 
Washington Post yesterday ! 
that the committee had j 
gathered evidence of re- 


Uu'n-jVcsidtr.t Lyndon h. newed CIA connections with I *. ,!UU ,n tmoign 

Johnson in lsS7 proh i2GG1i0.8/p8 : ™lRpW7-ati43SR0Db!50 

efforts to juuietraM! doJT,. newsoaper said it could nm f taSS? , f i! 

learn specific details. ‘ Jun.scn. The mioKer refuse tl to 
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Agents ‘ bugged’ 
Danish 

deputy’s home 

1 Copenhagen, Jim 9.— -Mr Orla 
Moeller, Danish Miuisier for 
1 -tice and .Defence, (od«iy con- 
: iimied Hint in 193,3 foreign 


secret agents but said that the 
ftanish secret service was not 
involved. 

Mr Moeller was replying to 
Mr Cert Peterson, a Socialist 
. e pPj° s . I arty deputy, who 
asked him to confirm a report 
oy the Washington conespoiul- 
dent of Radio Denmark iliac 
DitelJigence Agency 
(GIA) bugged” the apart- 
nienr. 

Mr Moeller said that the mal- 

iiltMM''*"" 0 , 1 " ,ht ‘ atlent inti j 
^I'pOOO-Daiiish authorities in 
1 and no action was taken 
>ecause hy then tile lime Jim it | 
on prosecution had run out. 
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Eurofun 

i With the 


f By Russell Baker 

v* ~ ‘ 1 “ - 

The publication by certain European 
^papers of names, home addresses and 
telephone numbers of resident C.I.A. 
..people in France and England raises 
every awkward questions of journalistic 
rethics, quite apart from Washingtpn’s 
^charge that it is art invitation to mur- 
der. 

j’ No one who believes in the First ■ 
^Amendment can argue plausibly 
“against a press’s right to publish such 
"data, and consequences be damned. 
Qnce it starts publishing these lists, 
however, elementary fairness demands 
“that it plunge ort and give us addresses 
'and phone numbers, not only of C.I.A. 
people, but of all those others in hun- 
dreds of lines of work whom the public 
'would like to hound in the night. 

.If C.I.A. people are to have phone 
inumbers and addresses in the public 
‘.domain, why not K.G.B. people? Why 
“pot people working for the French and 
British secret services? Sound journal- 
istic principle insists upon it. ^ J 
The 'French newspaper, Liberation, 
fyyhich published one of the C.I.A. lists, 
retreats into sophistry to explain why 
■jft did not rurt a similar list of Soviet 
jK.G.B. agents in Paris. If it knew who 
they were, it would expose them, it 
.gays, but in any case everyone as- 
• sumes that everybody attached to the 
Soviet Embassy is suspect. 
r-J This is a confession of laziness 
Svhich no American editor would dare 
make. If Liberation does not know who 
the K.G.B. men in Paris are, surely the 
C.LA. does. It should take little jour- 


rfalistic - guile to pry the information 
put of the C.I.A. Not for nothing is it 
known as the world’s most public 
Secret agency. 

Is it worth publishing such data? 

; Aside from the sport of baiting the spy 

OBSERVER 

crowd, it seems to have only small 
Nuisance value. A Frenchman can now 
telephone a C.LA. man at his home at 

AM. and tell him his French is bar- 
baric, but how many Frenchmen have 
Nothing better to do at that time of 
, bight? 1 

If the C.I.A. truly thinks its people 
fere endangered, it will presumably, pull 
them all out and replace them with 
1 hew agents under deeper cover, which 
is a nuisance but not a calamity. _ * 
c ; Imagine a reversed situation in 
Washington, with the newspapers list- 
ing names, telephone numbers and 
addresses of Soviet agents around 
town. What service could this possibly 
do the American reader? 

Washington and every other Ameri- 
can city is swarming with people 
whose addresses and phone numbers 
most readers would much prefer to the 
addresses and phone numbers of the 
local spies. Most of these people live 
tinder cover just as deep as the aver- 
age C.I.A. agent in Paris, hiding behind 
Unlisted phone numbers 

A newspaper that tells you how to 
reach the K.G.B. mart at home on Sat- 
urday night has an equal obligation to 
inform its readers how to get hold of 
their Senators and Congressmen, Sec- 
retary of State and the president of the 
local electric utility. These people are 
supposed to be public servants. A 
press that assumes a duty to promote 
invasions of privacy can hardly draw 
the line in their favor, simply because 
they do not happert to be Soviet spies. 
: ~-T can scarcely conceive of circum- 
itances in which I would want to call 
up a Soviet spy, or go knocking at his 
door at dinnertime. There are moments 
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in the night, however, when I would 
desperately like to ring up Senator 
Kennedy or Secretary Kissinger and 
! give each a piece of my mind, or drop 
!by their, houses just at bedtime and 
; ask them what in heaven’s name they 
thought they were up to. 
j.,„And what about newspaper people? 
The world is filled with people who 
would like to know where the editor 
lives so they could throw eggs at his 
window, like to know his home tele- 
phone number so they could ring him 
^ust before dawn and tell him what 
they think of his paper. 

L- Disclosure is acceptable under the 
First Amendment— -which is not widely 
observed in Europe, unfortunately — 
fiut if there is to be any disclosure of 
this kind of information, there must be 
full disclosure, or the journalistic ob- 
ligation is betrayed. If invasion of 
privacy of public men is to be pro- 
moted by the press, it can be justified 
only by making it as easy to invade 
the privacy of important public- men 
as it is to barge in on some lower- 
drawer Russian spy in his off hours. 

If the French and British press seri- 
Qusly intend to serve their publics, let 
teem move ahead from encouraging 
tee commission of nuisances against 
inconsequential secret agents and start 
telling the British and French some 
truly helpful information: Prime Min- 
, i«ter Wilson’s weekend phone number; : 
! where to locate Mr. Giscard d’Estaing 
between midnight and 2 A.M.; where 
to find tee Concorde’s creators for a 
.dinnertime confrontation. 

. -Publishing the C.I.A. lists, they have 
.satisfied no urgent public need in 
•Europe, but merely forced the C.I.A. 
to start moving its people around 
! again, which will cost American tax- 
payers, a sweet piece of money. They 
indulge themselves in a meaningless 
but self-satisfying gesture, and we pay 
the bill. It might be worth it if they 
rtow get up their courage to do their 
countrymen a service with some truly 
usefcil disclosures. If r>ot — we pay the 
dfll anyhow. ", 


From News Dispatches 

: LONDON, Jan. 14— The 
foreign editor of The London 
Times said today that 
Washington Post London 
correspondent Bernard D. 
Nossiter had endangered 
British foreign correspon- 
dents by asserting that many 
of them are spies. 

The Times editor, Louis 
Keren, called the statement 
“a McCarthyist smear” and 
“a damning and damnable 
charge, which can be neither 
proved nor disproved,” and 
said that publication of 
Nossiter’s article “could put a 
gun at the head of British 
rcjxnlers abroad.” 

Nossiter wrote in the Dec. 23 
issue of The Post that “A 
remarkable number of British 
journalists abroad are reputed 
'to be officers” of the British 
intelligence service and -that 


“an unknown number” of 
British spies “are posing as 
journalists.” 

His article continued : 

“A contributing editor at 
one of Britain’s most 
distinguished journals 
estimates that more than half 
of that particular paper’s 
fulltime foreign staffers are 
on the (British intelligence) 
payroll. There is no evidence, 
however,” Nossiter added, 
“that this high proportion is 
found elsewhere in Fleet 
Street.” 

The only name Nossiter 
mentioned as a journalist-spy 
was that of Kim Philby, wiio 
was a double agent for the 
British and Soviet intelligence 
services as well as Beirut 
correspondent for The 
Observer and the Economist 
in 11HV2 before he defected to 
Moscow. 


Heren, in his signed com- 
mentary on the Times 
editorial page, called 
Nossiter’s article “a sloppy 
piece of misreporting” and 
said that his newspaper "does 
not rely on London or Moscow 
gold to keep its correspon- 
dents in the field. I cannot 
believe that other reputable 
British or American 

newspapers would be foolish 
enough to take such tainted 
money.” 

He said foreign 

correspondents have 
“collectively a reputation of 
integrity and independence,” 
although “Presumably there 
are one or two black sheep.” 

"I cannot swear,” Heren 
wrote, “that some obscure 
person masquerading as a 
correspondent is actually 
working for the CIA, KGB or 
SIS,” Britain’s intelligence 


service. “For all I know, B. 
Nossiter is working for one of 
them. 

“I do not believe that he is,” 
Heren wrote, “but after his 
- McCarthyist smear he might 
find it difficult to persuade the 
trigger-happy otherwise — that 
is, if he worked on those oc- 
casionally dangerous frontiers 
instead of from the safety of 
Washington, Geneva and 
London.” 

Nossiter, who is based in 
London, was en route to the 
Angola war. 
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White House Aide 
May Be Charged 

By Allan Frank 

Washington Star Staff Writer } 

Richard Ober, National Security 
Council director for intelligence! 
coordination, is the White House offi- 
cial who may be charged with violate 
ing civil rights laws' in connection 
with a 1971 CIA break-in at a Fairfax 
City photo studio, administration 
officials have told The Star. 

Ober, former CIA Director Rich- 
ard M. Helms and other officials 
have been under Justice Department 
investigation for their alleged roles 
in the break-in conducted by CIA 
officials and Fairfax City police at a 
photo studio owned by a former CIA 
file clerk and her fiance, a former 
middle-level Cuban propaganda offi- 
cial. 

White House press secretary Ron 
Nessen yesterday acknowledged that 
a Justice Department investigation 
is under way on the break-in but re- 
fused to confirm that a White House , 
official might be involved. That con-: 
firmation came from another admin-' 
istration source. 

HELMS IS SAID to have? 
personally approved the break-in ! 
and Ober is believed to be the person 
who took the plan to Helms, sources ; 
said. ' ! 

Should Helms, Ober and others be | 
prosecuted for the Feb. 19, 1971,. 
break-in, they would probably be: 
charged with a misdemeanor for' 
conspiring to violate the civil rights 
of the studio owners. 

A five-year statute of limitations 
applies to this type of misdemeanor, 
which carries a maximium penalty 
of $1,000 and a year in jail. The 
break-in occured in February 1971. 

Ober, a CIA employe who has been 
detailed to the White House since 
March 1974, once supervised the 
CIA's Operation Chaos, which in- ; 
volved large-scale surveillance of. 
dissidents in the United States. * 

Ober also coordinated at least one 
meeting between Nixon administra-. 
tion officials and local police officials . 
about how to handle peace demon- 
strators marching in Washington/ 
sources told The Star. ; 

He was questioned in closed ses-- 
sion last January by the Rockefeller- 
Commission on CIA domestic acti vi- ! 
ties about his activities in the CIA 
counterintelligence office. Ober> 
usually worked under James J.* 
Angleton, the former CIA 
chief of counterintelligence, 
but frequently reported di- 
rectly to Helms. 

OBER ALSO HAS been 
identified by former White 
House counsel Charles W. 

Colson as the CIA official to 
whom E. Howard Hunt, the 
Watergate conspirator, fre- 
quently passed information 
regarding operations of the 
“plumbers" unit at the 


White House. 

Colson said Hunt deliver- 
ed sealed envelopes and 
packages to Ober, who 
relayed them directly to 
Helms. 

Before moving to the 
NSC to work under Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Ober was a career 
CIA official, the White 
House said at the time Ober 
testified before the Rocke- 
feller Commission. 

A 1972 Biographic Regis- 
try produced by the State 
Department says Ober, now 
54, holds an BA from Har- 
vard University and an MA 
from Columbia University. 

The registry says he 
reached the rank of captain 
in the U.S. Army while 
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serving abroad from 1943-1 
46. He is listed as a foreign 
affairs officer for the Army 
from 1948-58 before joining 
the State Department as a 
foreign reserve officer for 
an assignment in New 
Delhi. 

People who knew him in 
New Delhi say he was actu- 
ally a CIA officer on duty 
there. 

THE REGISTRY says he 
returned to the State De- , 
partment offices here in 1 
September 1961 and stayed 
on until April 1967, when he 1 
became a foreign affairs 
officer with a GS-15 rating. 
Around that time, the CIA, 
under Heims’ directorship, 
began establishing Opera- 
tion Chaos. 


Reached Monday by The ] 
Star, Ober said, “From the 
very beginning, I have i 
maintained a policy of not 
discussing these matters at 
all and I am going to con- 
tinue with that.” 

Yesterday, Ober added, 
“I really do not want to 
make any comment. I don’t 
think it’s appropriate.” 

Nessen said yesterday, 
“The White House is aware 
of a Justice Department 
investigation and if the Jus- 
tice Department finds any : 
reason to recommend a 1 
personnel action involving 
anybody working at the 
White House, they will noti- 
fy the President.” 





Morton and Ober : 

| A Matter of Taste 

It may or may not be a matter of 
law whether Gerald Ford has the ‘ 
right to use public funds to hire 
Rogers Morton for political aid and 
comfort in a campaign year. 

It is certainly not against the law 
for him to keep on the White House 
payroll Richard Ober, the former 
deputy director of the CIA’s “Opera- 
tion Chaos,” which was rightly de- 
scribed by the New York Times as a 
“massive illegal domestic surveil- 
lance program.” 

It’s just a question of taste in both 
cases. • 

With Morton, the President prob- 
ably thought nobody would complain. 
With Ober, he thought nobody would 
find out. He was wrong both times. 

White House Press Secretary Ron- 
ald Nessen tried to calm the waters 
roiling over the Morton appointment 
by insisting that Morton’s political 
duties — he’s obviously being 
brought in to straighten out this 
year’s political "Operation Chaos,” 
the President Ford Committee — 
would be “incidental.” 

MORTON, WHO WASN’T born yes- 
terday, promptly contradicted him. 
The former interior secretary went 
on to Des Moines to say defiantly that 
“The President is just as much enti- 
tled to political advice as he is to 
natural resources advice.” He de- 
clares he will also give the President 
advice on energy and the economy, 
but few will believe — in the light of 
the number of people already em- 
ployed in those areas — that his 
counsel on those matters will be any- 
thing more than “incidental.” 

The first person to complain was 
Tom Curtis, chairman of the Federal 
Elections Commission. Unexpectedly 
— he has been quite indulgent with 
the President up to now — lie bared 
his teeth and said that in this new era 


of spending limits, Morton’s purely 
political activities should be charged 
against the President’s political ac- 
count. 

Strictly speaking, the law already 
prohibits public payment to people 
“for the purpose of influencing the 
nomination or election of any person 
to federal office.” 

If it were to be enforced with re- 
gard to congressional staff members, 

1 who blatantly do everything from 
: speech-writing to baby-sitting for the 
cause, the entire membership of Con- 
gress would be packed off to jail, a 
problem Curtis recognizes. 

WHAT HE IS TRYING to tell Ford, 
and probably shouldn’t have to, is 
that something called post-Watergate 
morality requires men in high office 
to behave with special circumspec- 
tion. Nobody should have had to tell 
Ford, on the other hand, that what he 
needed least, as Ronald Reagan nips 
at his heels on federal spending, was 
another issue, which Morton’s $44,800 
job has swiftly become. < 

The other controversial employe, 
Richard Ober, went to the White 
House, amid no public notice whatev- 
er, in March 1974, after “Operation 
Chaos” was terminated. He came to 
be intelligence director of the Nation- 
al Security Council. 

Through examination of CIA docu- 
ments obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act, The Washington 
Star discovered his presence. It dis- 
covered something more: that Ober, 
along with former CIA Director Rich- 
ard Helms, is under investigation by 
the Justice Department for his part 
in the 1971 break-in of a Fairfax City 
photo shop, run by a CIA employe 
and her boyfriend. 

When Nessen was asked if Ford 
would keep Ober on. he replied that 
the President would, because he sub- 
scribes to the principle that a man is 
innocent until proven guilty. It was a 
declaration that did much credit to 
the President as a civil libertarian, 
but somewhat less to his sense of 
propriety as an employer. 

THE POINT IS NOT whether Ober 
is innocent or guilty in the break-in 
which may have been among the less- 
er offenses committed under “Opera- 
tion Chaos.” The point is whether a 
man of proven, indeed aggressive, 
indifference to the constitutional 
rights of American citizens has the 
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right to a job in the White House, 
which most Americans consider to be 
at least a reward, if not still exactly 
an honor. 

Nessen thinks it reflects well — in 
contrast, he noted delicately, to the 
previous administration, that the 
President is not interfering in the 
Justice Department investigation. 
But it reflects less well on him that 
he thinks it is a matter of no conse- 
quence that one of his staff members 
engaged in activities that are gener- 
ally considered reprehensible and 
that Helms acknowledged at the time 
‘‘would appear to be beyond tne 
agency’s jurisdiction." 

Keeping Ober on shows that Ford 
doesn’t panic, which is a good thing. 
It also shows that he is not sensitive 
to public opinion. Which is a bad 
thing. It will take a great deal more 
than the appointment of Rogers Mor- 
ton, who doesn’t seem particularly 
sensitive himself, to teach him that 
the public is a littie fussy about how 
he spends its taxes for his help. 


TV OWC* JANUARY 10. 19TO 

As We See It 


□ The Central Intelligence Agency, 
which obviously cannot function effi- 
ciently in the glare of a spotlight, has 
been very much in the news in. recent 
months. We call your, attention to the 
article by John A. McCone, former 
Director of the CIA, starting on page 6 
of this issue. The article explains, as the 
news reports have not, why we have a 
CIA and how vital it is to our national 
security. ' - •• < . 

There were, evidently, clear examples 
of wrongdoing by some members of the 
Agency in recent years, excesses which 
went beyond the. authority granted the 
CIA by Congress. These excesses were 
uncovered by a Senate committee 
headed by Sen. Frank Church (D-ldaho) 
which, despite pleas from the White 
House, decided to expose the secret 
information to the Nation and the world. 
The purpose of Congressional hearings 
is to develop information that will 
prompt legislation. Certainly legislation 


to prevent future excesses by the CIA 
might have been drafted and passed by 
Congress without publicizing our se- 
crets, exposing America to ridicule and 
discrediting our intelligence organiza- 
tion. 

□ This is an election year. Senator 
Church is ambitious. His insistence that 
the American people deserve to know 
all the facts is an effective one — ordi- 
narily. But this is an extremely sensitive 
and critical area. The public should 
know how our Government operates,, 
but must we know everything about ev- 
erything? Can we maintain relations 
with other nations under such circum- 
stances? Can American intelligence 
agencies collect information vital to our 
security when foreign informants are 
led to doubt our ability to protect our 
sources? 

A hundred KGB agents working over- 
time for the Kremlin could hardly have 
undermined the CIA as effectively as 
Senator Church's committee did. It was 
a shocking and immeasurably harmful 
blow to our national security. 
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FEAR OF SPYING 

A Dangerous 


orsens 


BY ROBERT SIGNER 

The Chicago Daily News 

WASHINGTON— In the oblique world of international 
intrigue, euphemisms often reveal what they were intend- 
ed to conceal, especially with a little help from students 
of deception. . 

The youthful editors of Counter-Spy, a quarterly maga- 
zine that habitually exposes government secrets, have be- 
come specialists in translating euphemisms. For "Army 
Department analyst" or "Foreign Service reserve," for ex- 
ample, they substitute a single word: Spy. 

One such act of translation has made Counter-Spy and 
its parent organization, Fifth Estate Security Education, 
the latest center of attention in the ongoing controversy 
over continued exposure of government secrets or dirty 
tricks. 

Twice in recent issues Counter-Spy published the name 
of Richard S. Welch and identified him as a Central Intel- 
ligence Agency chief of station in. Lima, Peru. Subse- 
quently, his name and those of six other reported CIA 
agents in Greece — where Welch moved earlier this year 
— were published in an English-language Athens daily. 

Welch was shot to death Dec. 23 outside his suburban 
Athens home, a known residence for CIA officials in 
Greece. 

If there was a connection between Counter-Spy's identi- 
fication of Welch as a CIA official and the murder, it has 
not been established. But Counter-Spy's editors, though 
they express regret that any person's life was lost, do not 
believe the responsibility was theirs. 

~k 

"I think it's unfortunate that someone was killed," said 
Margaret Van Houten, a staff member of the magazine. 

"But when you fund ion in a job like that, you have to 
function with the understanding that something like that 
could happen to you at any time." 

Since its first issue in April, 1073, supported by Norman 
Mailer, the author, and former luminaries of the antiwar 
movement. Counter-Spy has moved relentlessly ahead in 
its exposures of CIA spies. 

It has identified 225 people in the last two years as CIA 
agents working in such countries as Egypt. Cambodia. Ve- 
nezuela, oven I mmAjbpFav^ FoY R^3£te‘2d$f/®8/08 

this month, wii! carry the names of CIA agents in Angola, 

Paris and .Sweden. ' 


The editors; are a youngish crew of men and women 
who are for the most part veterans of the anti- Vietnam 
war movement. Their spiritual fathers, identified as an 
advisory board in the magazine's masthead, include Mark 
Lane, the Warren Commission critic; Philip Agee, former 
CIA case officer who wrote an expose of CIA operations; 
and Victor Marchetti, another former CIA officer who 
also wrote a book. 

The magazine’s literary guru is Mailer, who helped get 
the publication started with a birthday bash in 1973 and 
who wrote a short critique of the CIA for Counter-Spy's 
spring-summer issue of 1975. 

But the basic work is done by a small group of people 
led by co-editors Tim Butz, 28, and Doug Porter, 25. They 
work at home and use a postal box mailing address. 
Sometimes they can be found in the offices of the Intel-, 
ligence Document Center, a research organization and li- 
brary situated in a DuPont Circle building that also is 
home to a policemen's union, the Jimmy Carter for Pres- 
ident campaign headquarters and the Friends of Mother 
Seton. 

A 

Butz, a former journalism student at Kent State Univer- 
sity, is somewhat dismayed that the recent attention has 
focused on the lists of CLA agents. He feels the other arti- 
1 cles in Counter-Spy are important for "educational" rea- 
sons. 

These articles have included features on the politics of 
data banks, CIA spying on women and "an educational 
guide to CIA labor operations in Latin America." 

"We have a tendency to be prematurely correct in our 
analyses of intelligence activities." Butz said, adding that 
it is becoming more difficult to "stay ahead of the news" 
because of recent national media interest in government 
spying. 

Butz, Porter and Van Houten won't disclose where they 
get their information, other than to say vaguely that it 
comes from "sources" or people who bring them informa- 
tion to be verified. 

They do deny suggestions that many of the CIA identi- 
fications were cribbed from a book, "Who's Who in CIA," 
which was circulated in Europe in 19G7 and has been at- 
tributed to the Soviet intelligence network. "Wc pretty 
much consider it unreliable," Van Houten said of that 
book. She said the so-called- "Who's Who" lists former 
Minnesota Sen. Eugene McCarthy and Sen. George Mc- 
Govern (D-SD.) as CIA aqcnts. 

Counter-Spy's circulation of just over 3,000 is composed 
mostly of students, teachers and journalists, Butz said. 
The editors believe they have a "healthy" and influential 
circulation, one that will grow steadily. 

Despite the recent notoriety, Butz believes Counter-Spy 
Das a continuing muckraking responsibility to fulfill. 

"A lot of people who call themselves investigative re- 
porters aren’t really investigative reporters," he said. 

months to 
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By Ern est Gellhorn 

TEMPE, Arizona— A year has now 
passed since it was charged that the 
Central Intelligence Agency had spied 
on American citizens, maintained dos- 
siers on their domestic activities, and 
engaged in numerous other illegal acts 
, such as wiretaps, physical surveillances 
and break-ins. 

In the meantime, these and other 
charges have in essence been docu- 
mented by the report of the Commis- 
sion on C.I.A. activities within the 
United States, headed by Vice Presir 
dent Rockefeller; hearings in the House 
and Senate; and the assassination re- 
port of the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence, headed by Senator 
Frank Church. 

It is, therefore, time to ask whether 
things, have really changed. Would 
the C.I.A. do these things again? Could 
the C.I.A. repeat these mistakes and 
misdeeds’ and sometime in the future 
again turn its focus inward on Ameri- 
cans within the United States? 

’’ By any standard; it seems clear that 
only limited progress has been made 
in establishing meaningful controls 
over the C.I.A. 

No doubt the experience of the last 
year has been searing. Those now in 
charge of the C.I.A. are unlikely to 
allow it to be misused again. Still, 
very few steps have been taken to as- 
sure that the C.I.A. will not be abused 
again. 

One is the order, first issued by the 
former Director of Central Intelligence, 
James R. Schiesinger, that personnel 
within the agency should report all 
questionable or illegal activities to the 
director personally. Another is the 
tightening of internal controls. AIL 
personnel are now instructed in the 
law’s requirements, and procedures 
have been established for consulting 
the agency’s legal counsel before the 
C.I.A. engages in activities that might 
conflict with its charter or other laws. 

But these steps do little more than 
assure that the C.I.A. will not repeat 
past misdeeds in the current political 
climate. Public exposure has only a 
short-term effect. As times and events 
change, it is legal and administrative 
controls that can be expected to pro- 
vide continuing protection that the 
C.I.A. wilt not again be used against 
American citizens or stray beyond its 
assigned task. And it is here that 
almost nothing has been done in the 
last year. 

Further steps need to be taken that 
respond to the symptoms of the C.I.A.’s 
diseases. While it seems appropriate, 
as the Rockefeller Commission pro- 
posed, that the C.I.A. be directed not 
to open mail, infiltrate domestic politi- 
cal groups, or use illegal wiretaps, 
these recommendations are only hor- 
tatory and without sustaining effect. 

The mail-interception program oper- 
ated for over twenty years even though 
‘•everyone realized from the outset” 
that it was illegal. Similarly, the 
C.l.A.’s own memo to Henry A. Kis- 
singer in Iftti!) acknowledged that tlm 
agency’s investigation of pofrliEal dis- 
sidents involved it to “an area not 


Central Intelligence Agency 

the charter” nf tha -non-,, ..... : 


within the charter” of the agency. 
Specific acts that deserve strong deter- 
rence are normally punished by 
criminal penalties, and the C.I.A. 
should be no exception. 

The C.LA.’s problems stem from 
three causes; the agency’s charter is 
vague and unspecific and therefore 
can be readily manipulated; Presidents 
and their staffs have misused the 
agency for their own ends; and be- 
cause of the sensitivity of the informa- 
tion with which it deals, the agency 
has been exempted from both inter- 
nal bureaucratic checks and external 
executive and legislative controls. ., 
Sensible steps can and should be 
taken immediately by the Ford Ad- 
ministration, and where necessary by 
Congress, which are responsive to each 
of these causes of misperformance by 
the C.I.A. 

First, the charter should be re- 
written. Its mandate was intentionally 
vague when written because the 
United, States was without experience 
in operating a peacetime intelligence 
agency. 

Now, almost three decades later, the 
do’s and don’ts can and should be 
spelled out in the charter. The C.I.A.’s 
assignment should be limited to "for- 
eign” intelligence, defined as informa- 
tion relating to the activities, inten- 
tions and capabilities of foreign 
governments and their leaders: 

Tiie authority to protect sources and 
methods of intelligence should be 
transferred from the director of the 
agency, and this responsibility should 
be limited in scope. The use of other- 
wise unlawful investigative methods 
within the United States should be 
specifically denied the C.I.A. 

And future efforts to rely upon a 
"national security” exception to jus- 
tify questionable activities should be 
anticipated and precluded by specific 
statutory language. 

Second, Presidential abuse of the 
agency can be avoided by taking note 
of the Rockefeller commission’s con- 
clusion that persons appointed director 
possess, among other qualities, “the 
independence to resist improper pres- 
sure, whether from the White House, 
within the Agency or elsewhere.” This 
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Gandhi Said to Have 
IS o Proof on CIA 

NEW DELHI, Jan. 9 
(AIM —Sen. George 
McGovern (D-S. D.) said 
today that Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi told him she 
had “circumstantial 
evidence’’ but no proof to back 
up her recent allegation of CIA 
interference in India. 

“She said that she did not 


recommendation would seem to pre- 
clude the appointment of one of the 
President’s political associates, and, in 
particular, George W. Bush, the direc- 
tor-designate, who so recently served 
as a national party chairman. 

Equally important, a single and ex- 
clusive high-level channel through the 
National Security .Council should be 
used for Presidential staff requests to 
the C.I.A. And a permanent record of 
such requests and C.I.A. actions in 
response should be maintained by the 
Council (subject to Congressional, 
audit). 

Third, Congress and • the executive 
branch need to establish permanent 
and well-staffed oversight capabilities. 
No permanent controls exist today. A 
joint committee on intelligence such 
as that established for atomic energy 
seems an obvious need for Congress; 
this committee's staff and member- 
ship could develop sufficient expertise 
to limit agency activities. 

The National Security Council, the 
President’s advisory board on intel- 
ligence and the Justice Department 
should be assigned specific responsi- 
bilities for controlling the C.I.A.’s per- 
formance. Because of the secrecy that 
necessarily shrouds the C.I.A.’s activi- 
ties, effective internal controls are 
probably even more important. 

William E. Colby as Director re- 
duced the staff of the C.I.A.’s in- 
spector general from 14 to five and 
appointed a person without training or 
experience in that post. There is an 
urgent need to increase that staff, up- 
grade its personnel and widen its 
authority. 

While some of these suggestions 
require. Congressional approval, many 
do not. Most seem indisputable. One 
year of study and investigation is suf- 
ficient : for the Administration and 
Congress to act. The time to investi- 
gate, study and recommend has passed 
for such basic, rudimentary controls. 

It is now time for the President to 
: exercise leadership and act. 

■ Ernest Cellhorn, now dean of the 
College of Law of Arizona State Uni- 
versity, was senior counsel on the 
Commission on C.I.A. Activities Within 
the United. States — the Rockefeller 
Commission. 


have specific proof of ac- 
tivities of that kind but that 
one could infer from public 
revelations that have come 
from the investigations in the 
Senate and elsewhere that 
such activities were likely in 
India,” McGovern said. 

“She felt that other coun- 
tries were involved in 
arousing dissension in India. 
Site did not want to single out 
the United States.” 
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THE CIA 


Dangerous Wrecking Operation 


About the surest way to get your 
name in the foreign press these days, or 
so it seems, is to join the CIA. 

In the past 15 months, several hun- 
dred agents in Stockholm, Athens, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, Mexico City, London and 
Paris’have had their covers blown, most- 
ly by leftist papers. Last week the leftist 
French daily Liberation, founded by 
Philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre, disclosed 
on two successive days the names of 44 
CIA people in the Paris embassy, includ- 
ing the home addresses and telephone 
numbers of the top officers. In London, 
a trendy weekly social and entertain- 
ment guide called Time Oh married three 
new CIA employees in the U.S. embassy 
(in 1975 Time Out printed the names of 
62 CIA people with a chart of their em- 
bassy offices). At week’s end a new Ital- 
ian daily, la Republica, front-paged the 
names of seven CIA agents in Rome. Just 
two weeks ago, the newsweekly Cam- 
bio 16. one of Spain’s leading magazines, 
fingered seven CIA agents in the Amer- 
ican embassy in Madrid. Washington 
fears that CIA operatives in West Ger- 
many will be uncovered next. It has 
reached the point, a U.S. diplomat at 
the Paris- Embassy sarcastically sug- 
gests, where. the cia and the U.S. In- 
formation Service swap offices, since 
“it’s the CIA that seems to be generat- 
ing all the publicity nowadays.” 

Embarrassing Exposure. Ameri- 
can intelligence officials profess not to 
be concerned that the disclosures will 
help the Russians since, they suspect, 
the KGB already knows who most of 
their CIA agents are anyway— and vice 
versa. But officials say that CIA con- 
tacts with businessmen, journalists and 
government officials have been dam- 
aged by the embarrassment of exposure. 
Worse, says one White House official, 
the unmasking makes “agents particu- 
larly vulnerable to terrorist acts.” Many 
point to the murder of Station Chief 
Richard Welch by assassins in Athens 
in December just a month after his name 
appeared in the Athens News, an Eng- 
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lish-language daily. As a result, the U.S. 
has placed round-the-clock bodyguards 
on high-level officials in Greece. In Par- 
is, CIA staff have reportedly taken to tot- 
ing guns and traveling in unmarked, 
rented cars. But in most other capitals, 
the exposure created little excitement, 
and special security measures were soon 
dropped. Nonetheless, said Senator 
Frank Church, “I don’t think former of- 
ficials of the CIA ought to release* the 
names of current agents of the CIA. 1 
think that is contemptible.” Suggests 
Columnist Anthony Lewis, the “whole- 
sale publication of agents’ names 
[seems] hard to justify — and likely to be 
a wrecking operation.” 

The agency lists began appearing af- 
ter Philip Agee, 40, an ex-CIA spy who 
now lives in Cambridge, England, pub- 
lished Inside the Company: CIA Diary 
last year. The book identified nearly 250 
CIA men and women round the world. 
Says Agee, who apparently aided the 
printing of at least several of the lists: 
“The point of all this is to change the 
CIA policy of clandestine involvement in 
the internal affairs of other countries 
[and] to undermine the agency’s work.” 

Another spur behind the stories has 
apparently been the Washington mag- 
azine Counter-Spy. published quarterly 
by the Organizing Committee for a Fifth 
Estate, a group of antiwar activists, some 
of whom are ex-agents. Since its incep- 
tion in 1973, Counter-Spy has named 
more than 300 CIA agents. One of its co- 
editors, Tim Butz, 28, a bearded Viet 
Nam veteran who was a student at Kent 
State during the antiwar killings in 
1970, helped the Liberation reporters 
with their expose. His reason: to “de- 
mystify” the CIA and nail down “per- 
sonal culpability for war crimes.” 

Butz says he would give out the 
names of KGB operatives bul “we lack 
the vehicles for exposing the KGB.” Li- 
beration adds another rationale. The 
daily is not printing the names of KGB 
operatives, said one cf its editors, “be- 
cause with the Soviet embassy, we as- 
sume everybody is a secret agent.” 


BALTIMORE, Jan. ' 15 
fUPI)— Two editors of the 
radical newspaper Counter- 
Spy have acknowledged in- 
volvement in the publication 
of the names of alleged 
Central Intelligence Agency 
officers by the leftist French 
Newspaper Liberation. 

The acknowledgement 
came as the French Gover- 
nment said the publication of 
the names of 50 alleged agents 
was masterminded from 
abroad. 

Winslow Peek and Tim 
Butz, the editors, said they 
expected other anti-CIA 
publications to print the 
names of other agents soon, 
including operatives in Japan, 
Italy and Spain, 

'file editors said they spoke 


to Liberation officials before 
the Paris newspaper printed 
the names of 32 alleged 
American spies Tuesday. On 
Wednesday, the French 
publication printed 12 more 
names. 

Peck and Butz said 
Liberation asked them to 
verify 50 alleged CIA agents. 
Peck said he confirmed many 
but not all of the names. 

“We asked them 
t Liberation) not to print, the 
names of those we did not 
believe were CIA agents,” 
Peck said. 

Me said die 32 names 
published Tuesday were taken 
from the list which he and 
But/, studied but he would not 
say if he had verified all 32 
names. 
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It's KGB's Turn I 
As Paris Paper 
; Lists 2 as Agents 

j PARIS (UPI) • — Two Soviet 
I embassy officials today became the 
first Russians to be publicly named 
as intelligence agents • since the 
worldwide scramble to unmask CIA 
operatives began last year. 

-The left-wing magazine Le Nouvel 
Observateur identified Ivan Petro- 
vitch Kisliak as “the resident” agent 
in France of the KGB — the Soviet 
counterpart of the CIA.7/.: ' 
j It also ;• identified • Nicolai Ev- 
dokimovas a leading member of the 
Paris—branch of ..GRU, the 
intelligence-gathering ..arm-- of the 
Soviet Army general staff. ..' 

“FOR ONCE: the shoe's - on the 
other foot," said one Western diplo- 
j:". -!■ . 

; Some 100 Americans 
around the world have been 
named as CIA agents by 
various publications. One of 
them, Richard Welch, was 
gunned down, outsdde his 
home last month after the 
Athens News identified him 
as the CIA station chief in 
Greece. fply'* 

2'It’s damn • nice' some-, 
body’s putting this, thing in 
perspective',” 1 said a West- 
ern diplomatic source of the 
French weekly's identifica- 
tion of the Soviets. 

Contacted - by~Me1ephorier 
Evdokimov would only say: 

“I haven’t read the article. 

Thank you for your atten- 
tion. Goodnight.” 

Kisliak was not available 
fO£Comment.' : ' . - 

' The left-wing newspaper 
Liberation last week named 1 
44 Americans who it said 
have served or are serving 
sin France as CIA agents. 
jAnother French magazine,. 

■Le Point, said Soviet intelli- ' 
gence agents in Paris out- 
| number their American , 
j counterparts by 10 to 1. ; 


| - THE : MAGAZINE .said 
that one of the rules of se- 
cret services is that 10 per- 
sons are required to do a 
good surveillance job on 
one opposing agent. ... 

Le-Point said the glut of 
allegations about CIA 
operatives has disrupted 
day-to-day running of the j 
agency and made open tar- 
gets of thinly disguised 
Agents; " 

But undercover agents 
who don’t work out of U.S. 
embassies have a host of ; 
secret identities that re-, 
main unaffected. Le Point 
said. ,• 1 
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SUBJECT An Interview with William Colby 


JIM HARTZ: All of our interview time in this hour 
this morning will be devoted to the CIA and its activities 
and its reactions to the extraordinary number of public 
disclosures made about it since the Watergate scandal. And 
for this, CIA Director William Colby is in our Washington 
News Center with Today Washington correspondent Douglas 
Kiker and NBC News correspondent Ford Rowan, who covers the 
CIA. 

Doug? 

DOUGLAS KIKER: Thank you, Jim. Good morning, every- 
body. 

Mr. Colby, the CIA has been under heavy fire from 
one quarter or another for over a year now. Your defenders 
say tne attacks, the disclosures have served to undermine 
the CIA’s effectiveness. Has the agency's effectiveness been 
diminished? 

DIRECTOR WILLIAM COLBY: Of course, it's been hurt. 

You can't possibly go through a year such »as this of denuncia- 
tions all around the world, accusations of all sorts of things, 
exposures of our operations, exposures of the names of our 
people without causing foreigners who work with us and foreign 
intelligence services to draw back and evidence fear of being 
involved with us and being subject to the kind of exposure and 
attack that has been going on. 

On the other hand, I must say that we still produce 
the best intelligence in the world. 

KIKER: Thank you. As Jim told you, Mr. Colby will 

be with us for the rest of this hour. But first the news, and 
for that, here’s Lou Wood in New York. 

* * * 

HARTZ: The Central Intelligence Agency has been 

■bhe subject of almost continuous investigation this past 
year by both houses of Congress, investigations that have 
led to charges that the CIA has, at times, violated both its 
own charter and the law. Defenders of the CIA says the in- 
vetigations, along with the various news stories and exposes, 
have weakened the agency and endangered its agents. To talk 
about this throughout this hour, CIA Director William Colby 
is in our Washington News Center with Today Washington corres- 
pondent Douglas Kiker and NBC News correspondent Ford Rowan, 
who covers the CIA. And I should mention that Mr. Colby is* 
the outgoing Director of the CIA and is expected to be replaced 
soon, possibly within this month, by George Bush. But he is 
still the active Director, with long experience in the agency. 
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KIKER: Thank you, Jim. 

Mr. Colby, a few moments ago you said that the 
effectiveness of the agency had been diminished because of 
the exposures and the investigations. Just before Christmas, 
Richard Welch, who was Station Chief of the CIA in Athens, was 
gunned down by -three masked men. Subsequently people have 
said that because Mr. Welch was identified in magazines like 
Counter-Spy, he was identified in the Athens News as a CIA 
agent, that this endangered his life and it's endangering the 
lives of other agents. 

Do you agree with this? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think any of us in the in- 
telligence business obviously run risks. I've run risks and 
my associates have run risks over many years. And that’s part 
of the game. But at the same time, there'fe a question of how 
much risk we are asked to run. And I particularly find it re- 
prehensible to find a deliberate effort to identify our people 
by fellow Americans. Those who are opposed to the activities 
of CIA I think have every right to appeal to the Congress to 
terminate it, to change its rules, whatever. But I find it 
particularly startling that an American would deliberate finger 
a fellow American serving his country in a dangerous post abroad. 

KIKER: Would you like to see legislation of some sort 

which would make it against the law for former CIA agents to 
write exposes, let's say, or for magazines like Counter-Spy 
to publish agents' names? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I'm a great believer in the 
First Amendment, Mr. Kiker. But the fact is that we do need 
.some better protection of our secrets. We have secrets in 
American society. They're important to our democracy: the 
jsecret ballot box, the secrecy of a grand jury proceeding, the 
secrecy of our income tax returns. All these things are secrets 
and are protected by law. 

I think good intelligence is important to the protection 
of our democracy and our country. And good intelligence does 
need some secrets — not all secrets. And that's perhaps part 
of our trouble is that the old tradition of intelligence was 
that everything was secret. We've brought that out now and 
we've made public a great deal of what we can. But there are 
limits if we are to maintain a good intelligence service. 

FORD ROWAN: Mr. Colby, in asking for strengthened 
laws to prohibit agents and former agents and employees from 
divulging secrets or the identities of other employees of the 
intelligence community, will you seek to expand -- will the CIA 
seek to expand the government's power to obtain injunctions 
and restrain the publication or broadcast of this information? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I have long advocated a law 
which would allow me to require an ex— employee to keep the 
secrecy agreement he made when he came to work with us. We 
did go to court in one case against one of our ex — employees . 

We happened to hear that he was going to publish before he 
actually published. And we got an injunction, and this was 
reviewed in the courts and this was approved. At the same time, 
if he had already published, I must say I would have been on 
very weak grounds to do anything about it. 

And I think that we do need a law that imposes the 
discipline of secrecy on us who go into the intelligence pro- 
fession. I do not believe it ought to apply to those outside 
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the intelligence profession. 

KIKER: Have you urged President Cord to introduce 

such legislation? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: I have urged. And just recently the 

epartraent of Justice has joined with me and agreed that this 
would be a good thing to do . 

KIKER: Let's turn for a minute to Angola. First of 

a quickly, what's going on there? There' re reports of big 
victories by the Popular Front — that'sthe other side, of 
course this past week. And we hear now that three Soviet 
ships are heading in. Of course, the Soviets have been anchor- 
mg m Conakry Harbor for sometime. Are they coming there as 
a show of force? Is the Popular Front moving ahead? Can 
you just — and how will we respond to all this? 


DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, 
Angola over the past year or so 
determined that they would give 
And there were three contending 
to the government. The various 
of occasions got the three grou 
agree to collaborate. But the 
insisted on a total domination 
receiving military aid from the 
They began to build up their st 
drove the other groups out of t 
were driving them into the coun 
side, over the edge of the bord 


I think what has happened in 
has been that the Portuguese 
the country its independence,, 
groups for that succession 
African nations on a number 
ps together and got them to 
communist supported group has 
of the situation. They began 
Soviet Union in October, 1974. 
rength. Starting last July, they 
he capital by armed force and 
tryside and, hopefully, to their 


Then the other groups got some help and they came back 
to some extqnt.^ At that point, the Soviet Union substantially 
escalated its aid in air supply, in tanks, artillery, all this 
sort of thing. And in the last week or two, the Popular Move- 
ment, the Soviet supported group, has made somewhat of an attack 
particularly in the north, not so much in the south. 

ROWAN: Mr. Colby, the covert action of the United 

States in Angola has come under criticism from Congress, ob- 
viously. There-'re efforts to cut off American aid. I'd like 
to ask you about the extent of American aid. I have heard 
figures that our aid to Zaire will jump from three million 
to nineteen million dollars next year. Is that money being 
funneled into Angola? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think there ' re several cate- 
gories of aid to the neighboring countries. The military aid 
program is one that is reported to Congress and done publicly. 
There's no question about that. And there are certain proposals 
for military aid to Zaire. 

. An y other aid I really am not at liberty to discuss 
m detail or even to confirm officially. But the fact is that 
any effort by the United States, by CIA, other than intelligence 
gathering, is the subject of a finding by the President that 
it s important to the national security, and it's been reported 
to six committees of the Congress. 

KIKER: Let me ask you this. Angola would seem to be 

a perfect example of the dilemma I think we find ourselves in. 
Congress wants more say-so in CIA covert operations. The Ameri- 
c an . people, I believe, want to know what's going on — no more 
invisible governments. Yet you say, and let's say with accuracy, 

that the CIA’s effectiveness is being destroyed by all of * 
these demand s and disc Insures « 

Let's take Angola. What's the answer? 2 R 
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if von ^ IRE ? T0 ^ ? 0LB y : Well, I think the answer is that 
Committee of S" h 18 B lc e n £ enn i al year, a quotation from the 
in ,-£ f - C Correspondence of the Continental Congress 

that thl r XT COTnment . was ^at we find, by fatal experience, 

I t£in£\£ ?? reS V OI T S t S ? f tCO man y member s to keep secret, 
think that s a little advice to us. 

N ! W We have a new law P assed las t December which re- 
q ires us to report to six committees. Almost everything that's 
been reported to those six committees has been exposed in the 

P I B u S ' in 3 ^ uota£ion ^ the press yesterday that two 

members of the Congress confirmed, by telephone, that I had 
given them a briefing on some secret activity. Now this is 
not a way to protect secrets, particularly when some of the 
activities that we conduct we conduct with the knowing approval 

J Ve r’ in ° ne situation > the urging of one of the committees 
or the Congress to conduct a particular activity. 

RIKER: Mr. Colby, we're going to have to pause for 

a few moments. We’ll be back with William Colby, Director 
of the CIA. The Today Show will continue after we pause for 
this station break. 






RIKER: Good morning again. We are here with Ford 
Rowan, NBC News correspondent who covers the CIA, and William 
Colby, who is the Director of the CIA. 

And Mr. Colby, we were talking about the dilemma of 
an intelligence agency that feels it must operate in private 
a Congress that wants to know more about covert activities and 
yet, as you were saying just now, seems not to be able to keep 
the secrets that you confide in them with.. That's good English. 
Could you go on with that thought? 

| DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think the problem is that 

we have to determine, we Americans, how to conduct a responsible 
intelligence operation. I think we insist that we in the intel- 
ligence profession be responsible and that we operate under the 
law. and under the Constitution. But I think we also have to 
insist that our members of Congress act in the constitutional 
frame that they're set up to be — the representatives of the 
people.. That doesn't mean that they're a conduit for every 
bit Oi information they get in secret to immediately display 
it to the public. They are asked to be responsible, to stand 

knntj^ 0 j ud 2“ ents > a n d to assume responsibilities for 

knowing things that they cannot pass on. Otherwise we ‘can- 
not run an intelligence service. 

I think we’ve had a very hard time this past 
l ar ; rt , Xt ** ml * da ne a little bit Of the child's fable 

Lit?] a rl- Y ° U remember the acorn fell on Chickle 

“ 3 ‘®. head > and Chicken Little ran down the street saying 

that the sky was falling. Well, I think that in a way this 

We S diJ e a r * We h3Ve h3d an exaraple of that kind of performance 
ov/ d dr ° P ° n ° ur heads the fact that CIA did some wrong things 
over the past twenty-eight years T ** nin * s 

. T , . y i!,nL years. i thmlc those were few and 

far between. We have corrected them. But I think we have a 

situation m which we have dominated our discussions with dp n , 

have 1 to tally '"lost ^o 1 ° f . CIA ° n * ver y lifted base and 

have.totaliy lost our proportion, sense of proportion about 

he importance o t intelligence, the excellence of intelligence 
correct e^tbelf 8 *" d ^ ^ ' ’ 

. SOWAN: Mr. Colby, I'd like to ask you a question 

oue ^- pr ^y? d F%ff’f^T^ s g20 ( y 1 9(Jsj(08i : 5CIAlfa5P7t7hQO4G2R(p)d0ft41flft^5-i ow 
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exposed, and that's the operation in Chile, which they said 
consisted of propaganda, bribery, economic retaliation, fomenting 
a coup, and support for right wing terror groups. 

Now you're a lawyer, and I'm going to ask you in this 
context. My reading of the U. N. Charter, Article II, Section 
IV, the 1965 U. N. General Assembly Declaration on the Impermis- 
sibility of Intervention in Domestic Affairs of States, the 
1970 U. N. General Assembly Declaration on Friendly Relations 
Among States, the Charter of the Organization of American 
States, and one, two, three, four, five, six, seven international 
treaties that the United States is a party to indicates that 
that was a violation of international law. 

Now I don't blame CIA, because you were doing what 
President Ford [sic] and Henry Kissinger said. But in all of 
those meetings about Chile, was there ever once a word, one 
whisper from the back of the room -- "Maybe it's illegal?" 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think, in the first place. 
President Ford had nothing to do with Chile. 

ROWAN: I'm sorry. President Nixon. 

DIRECTOR COLBY: We had.... 

KIKER: You've got a minute, incidentally, to answer 

that. 

DIRECTOR COLBY: We had a series of Presidents who told 
us to do things in Chile: President Kennedy, President Johnson, 

President Nixon. There's no question about it. Any activity 
we did in Chile was also reported to the Congress at the 
time in the manner in which it had set itself up at that 
time. 

i 

! Now the question of international law — of course, 

it's not a law in the same sense that the law that we have 
in our country applies — in sovereignty. And I think you 
have to look for international custom, as well as international 
law, to see what nations do and are expected to do. 

KIKER: I'm sorry to interrupt you, but our time is 

up for now. Mr. Colby will be spending the rest of this hour 
with us, William Colby, Director of the CIA. But it's time 
now for a station break. 

* * * 

HARTZ: We are devoting this entire hour to an inter- 

view with the outgoing Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Mr. William Colby. He is in our Washington News Center 
with Douglas Kiker and Ford Rowan. And I'd like to ask a ques- 
tion, if I might, here. 

Mr. Colby, the defenders of the CIA say that much 
of the criticism that has been directed against it recently 
has been unfair, because most of the activities that are 
carried out by the CIA, those that have been criticized most 
heavily, have been directives from the President and from the 
National Security Council. 

Could you enlighten us on how decisions are made and 
how orders are given to the CIA? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think that it is clear that 
CIA's act i vibes are essentially directed by the President, the 
National Security Council and follow congressional briefings and 
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operate on congressionally appropriated funds. There's no ques- 
tion about. There are a few occasions over the past years in 
which CIA did things that it should not have done. We have 
corrected that and stopped that. But I believe that the strong 
emphasis of the attackers of CIA in this past year have been on 
a very small percentage of its total activities. The covert 
operations that we hear criticized contain only about something 
like five percent of so of our budget at the moment. And the 
vast amount of our effort is devoted to pure intelligence 
gathering and assessment. 

KIKER: Let me continue along that line, Mr. Colby. 

According to State Department officials who testified before 
Congress recently, nearly forty secret CIA operations were 

between 1972 and 1974 were approved without a single meeting 
of the White House group known as the Forty Committee that's 
supposed to approve such things. The implication is that 
Secretary of State Kissinger and Mr. Ford and Mr. Nixon said 
yes or no . 

First of all, is this correct? And secondly, when 
you are ordered to conduct such a covert operation is there 
any way for you to know, short of going into the White House 
and knocking on the door and asking directly, whether or not 
the President was actually informed of the decision to go 
ahead? • 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I know that the President is 
informed of these because we discuss them from time to time. 

We know very well that he knows about different activities. 

And under the present, if CIA does anything other than pure 
intelligence gathering abroad, it must be the subject of a 
specific finding by the President, with his signature on it. 

KIKER: Well, these forty decisions, for example — 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we are told, were conferred with by 
telephone sometimes, sometimes not; sometimes this person, some 
times that person. It would seem that Mr. Kissinger and the 
President were saying "Well, let's go ahead with it." Two men. 

Is that correct? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, essentially, what that report 
refers to is the fact that we had a procedure by which all of 
our activities had to be reported each year. There weren't 
necessarily forty new activities that were approved. But we 
;gave annual round-ups, periodic reports of things that were 
^happening, things that really didn't involve much policy discus 
sion and no particular problems, 

During that period, quite frankly, there was very 
little going on in this field that required that kind of review. 

ROWAN: Mr. Colby, let me ask you about another decision 

of the President, Secretary of State and yourself ■-- the one in 
Angola. Was the decision, or is there now — let me ask you 
that way — is there now any American personnel, either from 
the CIA or from the Defense Department, operating in Angola? 

Are you using any CIA aircraft or Defense ■ Department aircraft 
to supply friendly forces in Angola? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, the basic answer is that there 
are no Americans fighting in Angola, period. The early references 
to Angola as being a new Vietnam really are totally absurd, be- 
cause the point^about CIA's covert operations is that we are able 
able to do things without large co mm itments of Am e r i c a n 
forces and instead of the commitment, as I've said before, 
of the United States Marines in a situation which requires 
some intervention, some activity by us. We have a situation 
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now where we have a Soviet destroyer, a Soviet cruiser, Soviet 
LST, Soviet oilers in the neighborhood off West Africa. There's 
no question about it: the Soviets are expressing their interest 
in that area . 

Now to say that CIA should not give some help to some 
friends who are trying to struggle against a desire by the 
Soviets and the Cubans and their group that they're manipulating 
. and supporting I think is the height of absurdity. Sure, Angola 
is far away. But in the thirties, Abyssinia was far away. And 
in 1931, Manchuria was far away. And we got into an awful lot 
of trouble because we ignored those things that were far away. 

KIKER: Let me ask you, to change the subject again — 

ask you about Italy. The word is out that the CIA funneled 
nearly six million dollars to noncommunist politicians in 
Italy. Two questions. First of all, does it do any good? 

Just yesterday the centrist, quote, "coalition" broke down. 
Secondly, should we be doing it? What would be the reaction 
in the United States if we learned here that Italy had funneled 
six million dollars to American politicians? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: We have not spent a nickel in Italy 
in the past few months, to be specific about it. We have not 
done so. I cannot discuss what our plans, what our thoughts 
might be for the future. 

Should the United States help its friends in a 
friendly country to keep that country from coming under com- 
munist control and having the Communist Party be the majority 
party in that country? I think the United States can help its 
friends. W& did help our friends in Western Europe after World 
War II. We helped them through military force, through NATO. 

We helped them through economic aid, through the Marshall Plan. 
And we helped several of the democratic parties and forces 
ithroughout Western Europe to sustain themselves against a sub- 
versive effort by the communists and their Soviet masters. 

i 

ROWAN: You say you haven't spent any money yet. But 

you do plan to, don't you? 



DIRECTOR COLBY: I am not at liberty to discuss 

the details of our activities. But I think I can say that 
we have not spent any money, period. 

KIKER: Let's talk about the CIA's involvement here at 

home. Your charter prohibits you from operating in any way in 

ithe United States. And yet there was disclosure after dis- 
closure from these hearings. 

Let's not really rehash old things. How can we pre- 
vent what happened from happening again? Is it possible for 
the CIA to police itself? Are we going to have a situation 
five years from now where we hear about other Americans' mail 
being investigated and opened, and so forth and so forth? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, you're certainly aren't going 
to hear about any tnat took place wh lie I've been Director, 
because in 1973, shortly after I became Director, I issued 
a set of directives to insure that CIA stayed within its 
legal charter and its proper legal authorities. 

. ^ * s eas y to keep CIA within its rules just by is- 

suing the proper directives and making it clear that we're 
expected to. I think, yes, in the past twenty-eight years, 

CIA strayed toward the edge. But the exhaustive investigation 
conducted by the Rockefeller Commission I think gives a fair 
statement of what actually happened, that there were some few 
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cases in which we did step over the line, either at the direct 
request of a President, because the line was somewhat fuzzy, or , 
in a very few cases, because there was an excess of enthusiasm 
or zeal to do the job of following the counterintelligence problem 
in the United States. 

KIKER: Did you get drawn into it gradually, or did you 

.think you'd never get caught? Were you just following orders? 

I say "you." Not you personally, but the agency. 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Yes. I think that the times that 
various of these things were done, like intercepting mail 
between the United States and the Soviet Union — this began 
in the early fifties. Now in the early fifties there was a 
great deal of concern in this country about Soviet spies in 
America. And we caught a number of them, and they existed, 
and there was a great deal, of concern that there were a lot of 
other ones here. And in the effort to insure that we would not 
be subject to this kind of activity by the Soviet Union, we 
opened mail, which we should not have done* and which we will 
not do aga in . 

But I think the framework in which that occurred 
reflected a consensus of the American people and government 
that something had to be done. 

KIKER: Well, what's to stop you? Excuse me. But 

what's to stop you? You did it before. What if the next 
President of the United States tells the next Director of the . 

CIA "open ma.il"? What's to stop him from doing it? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think this year's in-ve s t iga t ion 
is the best answer to that. I think the thing that will really 
stop it is clear guidelines, which I say we have issued. And 
if anybody wants to issue it upon us, that's fine. 

Secondly, better supervision, because, in the past, 
there's no question about it: intelligence was told to go 

and do the job and not to bother people with the details. 

We have to have good supervision. We have to have, as I 
said earlier, responsible supervision which doesn't expose 
everything in the guise of supervising it. But nonetheless, 
steady, regular, constant supervision by the Congress, by the 
executive I think will insure that CIA stays within its proper 
charter in the future. 

KIKER: I interrupted you. Ford. 

ROWAN: No, that's all right. I wanted to follow up 

on another area of domestic activity that's frightened a lot 
of people, and that's the drug testing, specifically about 
MK ULTRA, the program of testing substances on people. An 
Inspector-General's report from 1963 said the effectiveness 
of these drugs on individuals of all social levels, high and 
low, native American and foreign, is of great signficance, and 
testing's been performed on a variety of individuals, including 
some that didn’t know they were being tested. 

Now apparently, according to the Inspector-General's 
report, the scope of NK [sic] ULTRA was not just drugs. It 
included radiation, electroshock, various techniques of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, graphology, harassment substances and 
paramilitary devices and materials. Did you do those sort 
of things on people here or abroad? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Again, let's refer to the time we're 
talking about. In the early fifties, the mid fifties when 
we saw Cardinal Mindszenty standing there with those haunting 
eyes, wh en Ap|&iiov€<iEei[>Bel#%5^2QPj[$)8(P£ecPI/HRQP<77lftQ4|t2ftQ0i?1(¥WdlO(}A5a7in- 
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washed, there was a great deal of concern about the possible 
effects of drugs and other kinds of devices to affect human 
behavior. And there was some experimentation that went on at 
that time. And that Inspector-General's report in 1963 is what 
terminated that kind of experimentation outside of the normal 
rules of volunteer kno wing subjects. 

; ROWAN: Let me follow up by asking not about MK ULTRA, 

,but about MK DELTA, which was the operational side of the coin. 

And I don't believe that very much attention's been given to that. 
But it was reported in this report that the operational aspects 
were in the hundreds, that these techniques, these substances 
had been used overseas in the hundreds. Can you confirm that? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, when I was in Norway in World 
War II and was skiing over the back mountains there, I got 
up several hills thanks to some good benzedrine that somebody 
in our chemical business had provided me before I went on that 
operation. 

Yes, there are uses for drugs in intelligence operations, 
land they did use them on some occasions. But I think the only 
death that we know of was the unfortunate death of Mr. Olsen, 
which certainly we have done our best to make amends for. 

KIKER: I think Jim Hartz has a question. 

J im? 

:• I 

i 

HARTZ: Yes, one fina,l question, Mr. Colby, sort of 

pointing in the direction of where the CIA is going. We've 
seen some changes here. It seems as if you're trying to go 
on the offensive. You're here on this broadcast. It's almost 
unheard of in the past for the Director of the agency to appear 
publicly. The other day I noticed that President Ford had gone 
to a funeral for the agent who was killed in Athens. That's 
almost unheard of. Usually presidential appearances at funerals 
are reserved for heads of state, high elected officials, and so 
on . 

! . 

May I ask you about that? Why was he at that funeral? 

Why are you here now? What are you trying to do? 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Well, I think President Ford — the 
best answer to that is what he told me when I thanked him for 
coming to that funeral. He said he felt very strongly about 
it, and so do we. Mr. Welch was a brave and effective intel- 
ligence officer who died in the service of his country. I 
think that he spent his life for our country, and also he 
d ied for it . 

KIKER: Well, you won't have a chance to tell us why 

you came here. But we do want to thank you for coming, Mr. 

Colby, and it's been very educational. Thenk you again. - 

DIRECTOR COLBY: Thank you. 

KIKER: William Colby, Director of the CIA. The 

Today show will continue right after this message. 


WASHINGTON POST I 

2 1 JAN 1976 

— The Turin newspaper 
Stamp;) Sera said it possesses • 
a list of if! alleged CIA agents 
in Italy but will not publish it 
•• for fear of endangering |x:r- 
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ROBERT MOSS on the significance of 1975 abroad 


T HE year now passing sounded 
another chord in the West’s 
slow recessional, a further 
abdication of world power by the 
United States, and a deeper doubt 
about whether the affluent but 
self-centred democracies of West- 
ern Europe were willing to bestir 
themselves to do anything to check 
the rising tide of Soviet influence 
beyond their shores. 

It was the year that began with 
the fall of South Vietnam, a coun- 
• try that was so quickly swallowed 
up into the totalitarian night that 
the battles that were once fought 
for it already seem to belong to a 
different age. The newspapers 
were full of atrocity stories about 
other far-flung provinces, ruled by 
Right-wing dictators, like Chile. 

. But little was heard about the cost 
of revolution in Vietnam — largely 
because the new masters of Saigon 
kept the* Press out, but partly, too, 
because Communist regimes excite 
less wrath in the United Nations 
' and among the civil rights estab- 
lishment than pro-Western ones. 

But despite the conspiracy of 
silence, Vietnam cast a long 
shadow over world politics in 1975. 
The fear of getting bogged down in 
another Vietnam — combined with 
a deep-seated distrust of the 
Presidency and of intelligence 
agencies that stemmed from Water-, 
gate and the .CIA bearings — ex- 
plains why the Senate voted in 
December to cut off American sup- 
. port, for the anti-Soviet forces- in.-- 
Angola, where the stakes, in 
economic and strategic terms, are 
arguably higher than they ever 
were in Vietnam.' •- t > 

The Senate voted that way 
despite the- evidence of massive 
involvement by the Soviet bloc, and 
its Cuban hirelings, in the contest 
, .for an immensely rich country that 
could supply Russia with vital naval 
and air bases on the Atlantic coast. 

. But before we complain about how . 
post-Vietnam America has become 
the “lost leader” of the Western 
world, we should pause to ask: 

■ why did no other Western Power 
■ try to fill the vacuum in Angola ? 

Why was it left to the South 
' Africans to step into the. breach-— • 
for doing which, of course, they 
, were promptly execrated as “racist 
■ aggressors ” by every racist, tyran- 
nical regime in the Soviet bloc and 
» the. Third World? 

The sad answer is that the Social 
Democrat Governments of Western 
Europe. — even when conscious of 
the issues at stake — were oblivious ' 
to the connection between force, 
or the throat of force, and foreign 
policy. They were increasingly un- 
. ready to defend their own front iers, 
let. alone support the allies of free- 
dom in Africa. Even the need to 
! fir hi a bloorlv internal war in 
Northern Ireland did not deter 
Mr Wi'soii from harking away at 
Britain’s armed forces on the pre- 
text of curbing public expenditure.. 


But the roots of this paralysis 
lay deeper still. There was a 
greater reluctance than ever, 
among Europe’s Social Democrats, 
to accept that Soviet-style Com- 
munism is irreconcilable with 
democratic institutions, or that the 
Soviet Union itself is still embarked . 
on a plan for world domination. 
This “ no - enemies - on - the - Left ” . 
psychology was symbolised by two 
extraordinary events in 1975: the 
red-carpet reception offered by 
Britain’s T U C to the former KGB 
boss who was then running the 
Soviet trade union federation — 
which, fortunately, provoked the 
uproar it merited — and the signing 
of the Helsinki agreements in 
August. . 

The Western Heads of Govern- 
ment who assembled at Helsinki 
signed a piece of paper confirming 
the enslavement of Europeans liv- 
ing east of the Iron Curtain in re- 
turn for a few unenforceable 
pledges about freer movement of 
people and ideas that the Russians 
clearly had no intention of keep- 
ing. The West explicitly accepted 
the frontiers that were drawn up 
as a result of the Soviet land-grabs 
of 1940 and 1945, and added to ' 
the despair of those who have to 
live behind them. It may Well be- ; 
true that there is nothing we can 
do to change the state of things in 
Eastern Eurone. But that was no 
* reason ’ for * operily endorsing it. 

jj 

A new offensive, j 

Even for those 'Who were blin- 
kered,- tthe issuing of what later be- 
came known as the “ Zarodov 
doctrine ” within a week of the 
Helsinki agreement -should have 
made things plain. '. It was first 
stated in an article published in 
Pravda by Konstantin Zarodov, a 
prominent Soviet ideologue, on 
Aug 6. lie argued that Communist, 
parties abroad should go all-out for: 
proletarian revolution and should ■ 
not enter into dangerous compro- 
mises for the sake of Social Demo- 
crat allies. His article, which was 
personally endorsed by .Mr 
Brezhnev, was part of a stream of 
public statements which suggested, 
that the. Russians had become, con- , 
vinced that the “crisis of capital-, 
Ism” — and the widespread 
confusion in the. West about the 
nature of Communist power — pro- 
vided a favourable climate for a 
new offensive by Moscow-line Com- 
munist parties, especially through 
the instrument of ’ the political 
strike.. .. . 

That this kind of Communist 


offensive failed, at least temporarily' 
fp Portugal, was one of the few bits 
of good news in 1975. Even by the 
end of the year — after the failure ; 
of a putsch inspired by the extreme 
Left , in November... — Portugal’s! ; 

-Communists were still exploiting 
the gullibility of the- Socialists -to., 
cling to a foothold in the Cabinet, 
so that nothing had been, securely^ 
resolved. •• • , .■ 

But the way that the Communist? . i 

had been beaten back in Portugal 
held important lessons for some of 
its West European neighbours. It..- 

■ was the mobilisation of the silent . 

majority, above all in the tradi- 
tionally conservative north, that : 
spurred hesitant moderates in the 
Portuguese Army to act before it 
was too late. . 

The other good news of 1975 
(apart from the things that did not 
happen, like a new Middle East 

' war, or a decision by OPEC to 
double oil prices) was the radical 
swing against the Left-wing con- , 
sensus in Australia and New! 
Zealand, and the grass-roots stir- 
rings that could be detected in the 
rest of the Anglo-Saxon world. The 
important thing about the victory 
of Mr Malcolm Fraser, Australia’s 
Liberal Party leader, in December, 
was not that it came about as the 
result of an idiosyncratic constitu- 
tion, but that it brought to power 
a group of thinking conservatives 
who understood something about 
the monetary causes of inflation 
and the need to roll back the fron- 
tiers of State intervention in the 
economy. 

Others stood up in the course of 
1975 to state the’ obvious things, 
that have too recently gone unsaid. 
Mr Daniel Patrick A Moynihan, 
America’s splendid envoy to the 
U N, stood up to point out that the 
delegates of racist dictators in the 
General Assembly have no right- to 
condemn Zionism as a “racialist . 
doctrine ” or to pass judgment on 
the Way other countries conduct 
their affairs. Western values may 
have a diminishing appeal in the 
Third World (witness Mrs Gandhi’s ! 

; dismantling of India’s democracy) , 
but that is no reason . why the 

■ West's own: spokesmen should 
cease to defend them. 

Mr George aVIeony, the doughty i 
.old warrior of the AFL-CIO,. 
stood up to point pul: that East- | 
West trade union contacts subvert 
the meaning and purpose of free 
trade. unions. Alexander . 

Solzhenitsyn issued more sombre, 
warnings that, we had all belter 
wake up to the fact that we have 
been lighting ihc Third World War 
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since 1945, and losing ground from 
year to year. - 

•' ■ The failure of the Russian grain 
r; harvest brought it home that the 
' Soviet threat is founded on nothing 
ignore than' brute military strength 
’and the naked will to power; In’ 

: every other sense, it again showed 
itself to be’ vastly' inferior to its 
' Western rivals. The question .that 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, London 
3 January 1976 

by the present open disarray of Her public life. The 
self-criticism and self-destructive tendencies are running 
mad, with no countervailing force in sight. She has no 
foreign policy any more, because Congress will not allow 
IT IS TIME America’s friends spoke out, with some nasty it- Her intelligence arm, the CIA, is being gutted and 

questions to the so-called “ liberal ” east-coast establish- rendered inoperative, the names of its staff being published 

ment. By that we mean sections of the Press, sections of so that they can be murdered. Her President 1 and Secretary 

Congress, television commentators and comedians, of State are being hounded, not for what they do but 

university pundits and a lot of other people who may simply because they are people there, to be pulled down 

•think there is a dollar to be made out of denigrating their for the fun of it. ... 

country’s institutions and leaders. We all know about the We hope and believe that the vicious antics of the 

“ trauma ” of Vietnam and Watergate, but it’s getting liberal east-coast establishment, which are doing ail this 

a bit boring. How long has the rest of the free world got untold harm, do not reflect the feelings of the mass of 

to put up with these tender-minded people recovering from the country! But it is a matter for wonder. Is the country 

their “ trauma ”? Indefinitely? as a whole becoming deranged? Surely not.' Perhaps the 

America is accustomed to, and has merited, a good Presidential election later this year will clear the air. Yet 

deal of deference from her allies. But deference can be that is still 11 months away, and in the meantime there is 

a disservice. The United States should know that her a U the campaigning to be gone through. Please, America, 

European cousins and allies are appalled and ; disgusted for God’s sake pull yourself togethen . . 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. Jan. 26, 1976 

"IS AM 


BY HOWARD FLIEGER 



■IS ’ AMERICA GOING MAD ? 


remained open at the end of 1975 r: 
was whether the Nato countries, 
absorbed in their domestic prob- 
lems, would rediscover the ( fact, 

. that survival depends :.on .'self-! 
defence, and 'that. the. survival: : 1 
. even of .far-flung 'provinces like f- 
Angola is bound up with our own. n 


T he Daily Telegraph of London used the 
( above question as the heading over its 

I ; main editorial on January 3. s' 

The editorial began: 

"It is time America's friends spoke out with 
some nasty questions to the so-called ‘liberal' 
i east-coast establishment. By that we mean sec- 
‘ tions of the press, sections of Congress, televi- 
i sion commentators and comedians, university 
, j pundits and a lot of other people who may 

■ I think there is a dollar to be made out of 

denigrating their country's institutions and 
; leaders.” 

Prom that takeoff point, the newspaper's 
comment went on: 

“The United States should know that her 
! European cousins and allies are appalled and 
j disgusted by the present open disarray of her 
i public life. The self-criticism and self-destruc- 
tive tendencies are running mad, with no 
countervailing force in sight. . . . 

"Please, America, for God's sake pull your- 
self together.” 

|t is instructive, though painful, to see our- 
• I selves through the eyes of others. 

Of course, this country is not going mad. 

But we should not ignore the anxiety about 
our reliability that is being caused abroad by 
the present frenzy of faultfinding. 

Perhaps one way to soften the impression 
reflected by the Daily Telegraph editorial 
would be forA<j>piTcwed'ForaReJeai£e\20Q!l/Q8/08 
investigative hit parade. 


Committees have been probing into every- 
thing under the sun — producing shock head- 
j lines by their reports or because of “leaks” of 
; unauthorized and often unsubstantiated bits of 
information, much of it trivia, 
j Undoubtedly, the current enthusiasm for 
j investigations springs from Watergate. And 
J there is much to be said for what was accom- 
plished on Capitol Hill in those days. 

In spite of what anybody claims, it was 
• Congress and the courts — not the media — that 
really developed the record of secret and sor- 
did goings-on which culminated in the resigna- 
tion of Richard M. Nixon. It was the diligence 
and thoroughness of congressional committees 
and their staffs during weeks of painstaking 
j work that built the case for impeachment. 

Certainly, Congress ought to maintain a 
, watchful oversight on the activities and perfor- 
; mance of all the departments and agencies of 
the Government. The public service must be 
held accountable to the public it serves, and 
I Congress is the proper place to see to it. 
r But both the quantity and quality of investi- 
gations are beginning to raise doubts in the 
minds of many, including some of the mem- 
bers of Congress. 

For example, there have been half a dozen 
. separate investigations of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency — each often calling the same 
witnesses for the same testimony and going 
over the same material in hearing after hear- 

tunes a 
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bit of evidence needs repeating. 

Another point: In the clamor to investigate 
things it didn’t know about, Congress is expos- 
ing its own negligence. 

It has always had the power — in fact, the 
duty — to keep a close watch on the CIA. The 
fact that some things are being discovered for 
the first time means that special committees to 
maintain a continuing oversight on the CIA 
haven’t been doing their job. 


LONDON TIMES 
23 Dec. 1975 


A fair question: Is it better to spend hours 
tilling the soil of earlier faults, or to 
concentrate on ways to help the Agency func- 
tion in the future? Once bygone errors have 
been unearthed, it is hard to see what is 
gained by rehashing them endlessly. 

There is a role — a very important one — for 
investigations by Congress. But if some on 
Capitol Hill would pay more attention to cur- 
rent operations of Government, they wouldn’t 
have to concern themselves so much with the 
happenings of the past. 


Bernard Levin 


° : Cry long - : 

: ; and hard your tears of 
: ; repentance 


Momentous news : The 

Guardian has discovered sin. 
And don’t jeer: those pure and 
innocent souls may have been 
preceded on the road to 
enlightenment by others, but 
we all have to start somewhere, 
and if they we congratulated 
on their achievement rather 
than chided for its belateduess 


that Tuesday follows Monday 
resembles the proverbial 
thirteenth chime of the clock, 
which is not only suspect in 
itself but ' casts doubt on all 
that has gone before. 

What right has Mr Figueiredo 
to be surprised at the -fact that 
ruthless totalitarians are behav- 
, ing like ruthless totalitarians ? 
i What does he mean by sayin~ 


It was not the 
party faithful 
who poisoned 
the minds of 
an entire ' 
generation in ; 
this country 
on the 


man vluuuu ■ 

they may, thus encouraged go , ¥11Ktt . 

on to more exciting things yet, | j n Mozambique, national 

such as finding out that holding independence has become inter- 
^ hv tail does ■ frmnail v.Ttt-li T-mmlntirvrt ? Arid. 


of Stalin; it was the entirely 
well-meaning seekers after 
good, who swallowed the line 
whole and came back for more. 
(But you . see, they have 
abolished the private owner- 
ship of the means of produc- 
tion, and thus ended centuries 
of exploitation of man by man. 
Why, nobody there accepts a 
tip — just fancy ! And the 
hydro-electric dam at Dnepro- 
petrovsk — it makes just oodles 
and oodles of electricity. And 
the collective farm is. such a 
friendly institution.) And in 
our day it was not the Viet- 
cong who persuaded the out- 
side world that they were free- 
dom-loving liberals — for one 
thing they were too busy 
exterminating those who dared 


- exLeriiiuiauug uiuac 

subject of Stalin 

nrtrl flip! Dr 


a guinea-pig up by its tail does 
not cause its eyes to fall out. 

The discovery was announced 
in ; a story by Antonio de 
Figuelredo, tlieir expert on 
matters Portuguese, and there 
was no preliminary- throat- 
clearing on his part, for this is 
how it began: 

Photograpns ana otner' flocn- 
mentary evidence smuggled out of 
Mozambique seem to show that 
national independence has become 
intertwined with revolution and 
that Frelimo, the freedom fighters 
of vesterdav, arc well on the way 
to becoming a totalitarian regime. 

■ As Bosambo used to say to 
Sanders of the River: “O ko ! 
This is a bad palaver ! ” And it 
gets worse: 

Chinese or Albanian-style people’s 
courts, complete with public 
exposure and -criticism of barefoot 
blacks and whites accused of 
deviating from the correct party 
line, are a new feature of Mozam- 
bique’s judicial system. A recent 
document containing the guidelines 
of Frelimo’s policy towards 
religion . . . provides some insight 
into the Ideological character of 
the new Mozambique. ...” The 
Catholic Church is a reactionary 
organization which gives rise to 
counter-revolutionary activities in 
peoples’ democracies. ... So that 
peonies’ democracies can proceed 
in tile path of Socialism and Corn- 


twined with revolution ? And, 
above all, is not his own breath 
taken away when he says that: 

“ Frelimo, the freedom fighters 
of yesterday are well on the 
way to becoming a totalitarian 
regime”? For it was, after all, 
people like Mr Figueiredo and 
papers like The Guardian 
which told us that the members 
of Frelimo were . “ freedom 
fighters ” in the first place. In 
doing so they poisoned the well 
of truth: now they are com- 
plaining because the water 
tastes funny. But what form ot 
apology are they proposing to 
offer the poor devils who have 
actually got to live under the 
regime im question and. to drink . 
the bitter cup to its dregs ? , 
There was never any doubt that. 
Frelimo was a brutal movement 
of conquest and exploitation, a 
reflection of the one it was 
fighting against, and those who 
told us that its members only 
got together to exchange knit- 
ting patterns and recipes for 
jam have no right now to ted 
those who knew all along what 
it was that the former version is 
now inoperative and should 
be replaced by the up-to-date 
model. . . 

For— and this, after all. is 
the point — The Guardian and 
its writer on Portuguese 


regime (itself no less brutal a 
tvranny than what has replaced 
it) for being insufficiently 
enthusiastic about right-wing 
totalitarian rule there has been 
forbidden by the left-wing 
totalitarians to return there. 

All these things are true, 
and thev are what you would 
expect o“f an honest newspaper 
and an honest journalist. But 
if disillusion -was . inevitable^ 
how did it come about that 
when the' same people, with 
the same policies, were fight- 
ing to establish tlieir totah- 


Mary McCarthys and the Dr 
Spocks.and one of the things 
they have in common is a 
curious . form of;/ paralysis, 
affecting the vocal cords and 
the typing fingers, which sets 
in abruptly on the attainment 
of power by those they have 
gushed and cooed over while 
they were. on the way. to attain- 
ing it. 

In this respect. The Guardian 
and Mr Figueiredo are a cut 
above most, for. at any rate 
they have admitted to being 
surprised and alarmed on dis- 
covering . that murderers do 
commit murder, oppressors 
tend to oppress, and tyrants 


mu lu - — . tenet to c rl 

tarian rule in Mozambique, the- frequently tyrannize. '■ Their 
Hn.ihtc were faint and the , 0 f repentance are 

unmuted ? - 


genuine and welcome ; but they 
are of little comfort, and still 
less use, to the murdered, the 
oppressed and the tyrannized. 
Perhaps I mav be permitted 
to suggest a New Year’s rcso-. 
lution for some of our pro- 
gressives; that thev should in 
future try to find- out what 
they are doing before they do 
it rather than after. 


in the path ol .socialism ana com- »» "“‘o 

iiuiuism, it is necessary once and . allau'S arc genuine believers in 

_ * II * ...» on,! t lux /lAm.wnm.’U 1 111 ttPOmO 3 


for all to put an end to tb 
influence of this Church. ...” 
. . . Tlu; surprise and alarm at 
Frelimo’s anti-religious campaign 
is likely to have repercussions 
which arc by no means confined 
to Church people. . . . 

Well, that hist statement, is 
what is known as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, because Mr de 
Vigueiredo’s surprise and alarm 
a re plain for all to see. But; a 
man who makes plain that he 


democracy, not in . people’s 
democracy. Mr Figueiredo 
really is distressed that the 
citizens of “liberated” 
Mozambique are to be denied 
freedom of worship and that 
(as lie tells us in the same 
story) many are now languish- 
ing in what lie delicately calls 
“rehabilitation camps” for an 
attempt to exercise it. The 
Guardian and its correspondent 
have not failed to . note the 


n who maxes pium mui ue ..... . ........ 

is surprised, and unpleasantly nuiiy in the fact that a C.iiiio- 

ar that, by .'he 1 1 p p r i Eoiri'feal ea^ e’ l2 0 $ fr/Q 8/08 


enthusiasm largely . - . 

(There are many others tn the 
same boar, of course, and some 
of them more culpable than our 
well-meaning liberals of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Clerical 
opposition ..to right-wing 
tyranny, for instance, has been 
vigorously expressed in recent 
years, and those fighting such 
tvranny clerically encouraged, 
often with' rather too little 
clerical fastidiousness about @ Times Newspapers Ltd, 197.” 
the aims and methods of those 
doing the fighting. So I now 
look forward to hearing denun- 
ciations of the suppression of 
religious freedom in Mozam- 
bique from, say, the Reverends 
Camara, Illicit, Oestrcichcr, 

Berrigan and Totter.) 

In my song of praise for Mr. 

Daniel Moynihau the other day 
I endeavoured to draw the vital 
distinction between the hard- 
headed liberals like him, who 
do good, and the soft-headed 
progressives who do harm. It 
is a distinction tlntt becomes 
more important, and for that 
matter wider, all the time. It 
was not, after all, the party 
faithful who poisoned the 
minds of an entire generation 
in this country on the subject 
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WASHINGTON POST 

1 0 JAN 1975 


Instead ol Adventure, Soldiers of Fortune Meet t lie Press 


By Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staif Wr.v*- 

MIAMI, Jan. 'j — The scene was a scruffy 
nfbtel on the fringe of the "little Havana” 
district, and the cast of characters who 
showed up there last weekend might have 
emerged from the mercenary un- 
derground of the "Dogs of War.” 

They were veterans of such capers as 
the bombing of the president’s palace in 
Port-au-Prince, the attempted kidnaping 
of Cuban fishing boats, mercenary 
operations in the Congo and Biafra. Now 
they were trying to sign up as soldiers of 
fortune for Angola, the newest of the 
world’s mercenary adventure lands, 

The only trouble was that when the 
prospective recruits turned up to volunteer 
their services they were met only by a 
battery of reporters. According to one 
account, the only traces of the alleged 
recruiters were a few beer cans and 
handful of olives in the sink. 

The two recruiters, Pedro Martinez 
- .Castro and Jose Antonio Prat, did show up 
fleetinglv to give rapid-fire press in- 
terviews, pose for television cameras and 
disappear again. Word of the Miami 
mercenary recruiting operation for 
Angola began to spread on national 
television and wire services. 

Calls came pouring in to the Miami 
bureaus of the news magazines and net- 
works from their New fork headquarters, 
whose interest was fueled by the growing 
confrontation over Angola between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

“A researcher in our New York picture 
department told me the story had to be 
true because CBS ran film on Cubans 
^volunteering," sighed one veteran news 
" magazine correspondent. 

“I told them I thought the story was 
phony as hell and that if they wanted me to 
line some Cubans up and say they were 
volunteers. I could do it any hour of the 
day," he said 

Ralph Edens, the Miami correspondent 
for Soldier of Fortune magazine ("the 
Journal of Professional Adventure"), 
began receiving calls from would-be ' 
volunteers whom he could not help. 

"A lot of our people want to know if there 
is a genuine connection were or whether 
it’s a hustle." said Edens, a burly and 
bearded construction worker who lives in 
Miami when he is not adventuring in the 
bush. 

And despite the inevitable attention 
given Hie alleged Angolan recruiting 
operations in the place that served as the 
urban staging ground for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, there is no evidence that a single 


American mercenary or Cuban exile 
soldier has been signed up here. 

"This whole episode has been a media 
phenomenon,” insisted one Miami 
newspaper executive, who followed the 
recruiting story with an early sense of 
skepticism. 

"We have asked Washington for 
authority to investigate the allegations ” 
of mercenary recruiting, said a 
spokesman for the Miami branch of the 
■ FBI in a voice which betrayed no sense of 
urgency. 

“If there’s anything to the allegations, 
which so far have been mostly newspaper 
stories, then we might be looking into 
violations of the Foreign Registration Act 
or the Neutrality Act,” he said. 

The Miami recruitment story began 
circulating on New Year’s Eve with a 
story filed by the Associated Press bureau 
quoting Cuban refugee spokesmen Prat 
and Martinez as saying' that they were, 
recruiting for the U.S.-backed 
UNITA— the National Union for Total 
Independence of Angola. 

“We want to get as many Cubans and 
other Latins as possible. We have hun- 
dreds of applications,” Prat was quoted as ' 
saying. 

Prat went on to say that after the Angola 
venture the Cuban exile recruits would 
fight to overthrow Fidel Castro in Cuba, 
according to the AP dispatch. 

The two principal Miami newspapers, 
The Herald and The News, treated the 
Angola mercenary matter with cool cir- 
cumspection. 

“Because of what was going out on the 
wires, the heat was on us to produce.” said 

Ray Herndon, city editor of The Miami 
Herald. "It’s pretty hard to knock down a 
story. You have to say what’s not hap- 
pening.” 

Last Sunday The New York Times ran 
an Associated Press dispatch from Miami, 
keyed from its front page, reporting that 
Martinez anti Prat had 365 men ready to be 
airlifted to Africa. “We plan to begin 
moving them out in about a week," 
Martinez was quoted as saying. 

The Times’ stringer in Miami, a Cuban 
exile with excellent connections in the 
exile community, had warned the 
newspaper off the story, it was learned. 
But an editor had not gotten the word. 

The previous Friday, Jan. 2, the 
Christian Science Monitor ran a story, 
which The Washington Post quoted, saying 
that 300 American mercenaries were 
already operating in Angola and an equal 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1976 


By Gerard C. Smith 


WASHINGTON — Recent criticism of 
United States negotiating in the stra- 
tegic arms limitations talks and of 


Gerard C. Smith t van the chief c.f the 
United State* delegation at the strate- 
gic arms limitation talks from 1909 to 
1972. He. now practices law in Wash- 


Soviet actions under the 1972 agree- 
ments raises important issues for this 
country’s national security and for its 
conduct of foreign policy. Such criti- 
cism, in an election year, may havo 
effects that the United States will 
have to live with fot some time. 

Tile issues posed by these criticisms 
are fair and important subjects for 
debate, but full and fair discussion 
must rest upon substantial under- 
standing of complex matters that may 


number were waiting to go as soon as 
funding becameavaiiable. 

The Monitor story quoted unidentified 
“senior mercenary officers familiar with 
the situation both in Angola and the United 
States.” Its publication was followed by 
denials from the CIA, the State Depart- 
ment and the White House of the Monitor’s 
allegation that the United States was 
financing the training of American 
mercenaries for Angola. 

The Monitor story did not mention the 
alleged Miami recruitment operation. It 
did, however, say that guerrilla training 
operations were being conducted at Fort 
Benning, Ga., a claim also denied by U.S 
government spokesmen. Special forces 
: and paramilitary training has 
traditionally been conducted at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. 

Despite the barrage of official denials, 
Monitor senior editors were standing by 
the story by the newspaper’s U.N. 
correspondent, DavidAnable. . 

! The author of the original AP story. Ike 
, Flores, said in a telephone interview that 
: he thought Prat and Martinez were “fairly 
serious” in their recruitment objectives, 
although he acknowledged that there is 
widespread skepticism of the report. “All 
I’ve reported,” he said, “is what they’ve 
told me.” 

According to one Cuban exile editor with 
widespread contacts in the community, 
the Miami Angola recruiting caper started 
in a bar during a conversation between 
Prat, Martinez and a friend who worked 
for the Cuban-exile radio station, WFAB, 
one of five highly competitive Spanish 
language stations in Miami. 

“They decided to put on the air the fact 
that Cubans were ready to go to Angola. As 
soon as it was on the air, AP and UPI 
picked it up as news and the whole story 
blew up around our heads. 

“To tell the truth,” the editor continued, 
“Prat and Martinez never expected that 
sort of publicity. It wasn’t intended to go 
outside of Dade County.” I 

However thin may be the claims of Prat : 
and Martinez, the furor over Angola has 
served to awaken the old dreams of both ; 
the’ Yankee mercenaries and the CIA- 
trained Cuban operatives that trace back 
to the Bay of Pigs era. 

But whether they will add Angola to 
their catalogue of past exploits in such 
places as the Congo, Cuba. Biafra, Viet- 
nam seems, at the moment, questionable. 


be shrouded in a somewhat limited 
historical record or by the tricks that 
memory plays on us all. In order to 
contribute to the debate on trouble- 
some issues of Soviet compliance and 
intentions in the arms talks, I offer 
the following observations culled from 
my memory and reaffirmed by recent 
research. 

A principal assertion (involving a 
subject on which I have some first- 
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hand knowledge) advanced by critics 
is that the Soviet Union has violated 
either the letter or the spirit of the 
interim freeze agreement of 1972 by 
deploying land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles of a volume larger 
than permitted or contemplated by the 
agreement, which expires next year. 

This interim agreement did not 
purport to limit or freeze missiles. 
Each side is free to build as many 
and as large missiles as it chooses. 
The constraint is on launchers for 
missiles (concrete silos or submarine 
tubes in which missiles are deployed) . 

The agreement, foreshadowed by an 
accord between President Nixon and 
Prime Minister Aleksei N. Kosygin in 
May 1971, was to be a quantitative 
freeze on numbers of missile launchers. 
No limits were to be placed on 
possible modernization or replacement 
of offensive strategic weapons. 

. Since the United States in 1972 had 
no launcher construction programs 
under way, the agreement as nego- 
tiated in 1972 does not affect its pro- ' 
grams to modernize its present stra- 
tegic missile launchers, which are pro- 
ceeding on or ahead of their original 
schedules. It does not cover another 
form of launcher, heavy bombers, in 
which the United States has a large 
advantage. 

In addition to quantitative controls 
'on numbers of launchers, the United 
States later tried to negotiate con- 
straints on the number of Soviet land- 
based launchers for heavy missiles. 
We wanted to stop the Soviet T'-^n 
from putting significantly ‘heavier mis- 
siles in approximately 1,000' silo 
Is— i '*? rs for the so-called SS-11 mis-- 
siles, which we called light and which 
constituted the largest part of the So- 
viet Union’s ICBM force. In effect, we 
were trying to get an arrangement 
that would limit Soviet modernization 
programs but not our own. 

The Soviet Union proposed a provi- 
sion that launchers for light missiles 
not be converted into launchers for 
heavy missiles, and, it agreed that the 
dimensions of silo launcers would not 
be increased by more than 15 percent. 

I have not heard any claims that they 
have been so increased. This silo di- 
mension limitation was designed to as- 
sure that the heavier SS-9 missiles not 
be deployed in SS-11 silo launchers. 

Naturally, the United States wanted 
to get an agreed definition of the ‘ 
term “heavy.” We pressed for a num- 
ber of definitions over a period of 
many months without success. The 
Soviet Union said that the earlier 
Nixon-Kosygin accord, in May 1971,, 
anticipated a freeze only on numbers 
of launchers and that the United 
States was trying to add qualitative 
constraints affecting the volume of 
missiles. 

Our over-all bargaining power in 
the arms talks was great because of 
our lead in antiballistic missile tech- 
nology, in bombers and in warhead 
numbers, but on this specific point it 
was not great since we were trying to 
fix constraints on Soviet programs 


that would not affect American pro- 
grams. 

As the May 1972 Moscow summit 
meeting approached, we studied the 
question of what to do if the Soviet 
Union remained adamant. No one in 
the delegation or Washington proposed 
that the negotiations be broken off if 
a definition of a “heavy” missile was 
, not agreed on. Language for a possible 
unilateral statement of the United 
States understanding of the term 
“heavy” was considered by the dele- 
gation and in Washington. 

At the Moscow summit meeting, 
President Nixon made another effort 
to reach agreement on a definition, 

' without success. So, as part of its final 
• instructions from the White House, the 
delegation was directed to put into the 
record the following statement: 

“The U.S. delegation regrets , that 
the Soviet delegation has not been 
willing to agree on a common defini- 
tion of a heavy missile. Under these 
circumstances the U.S. delegation be- 
lieves it necessary to state the follow- 
ing. The U.S. would consider any 
ICBM having a volume significantly - 
greater than that of the largest light 
ICBM now operational on either side 
<: to be a heavy ICBM. The U.S. pro- 
ceeds on the premise that the Soviet 
side will give due account to this con- 
sideration.” ' 

The head of the Soviet delegation 
replied that no understanding on this 
score had been readied. - j : 

I do not think that anybody on the 
United States delegation believed such 
a unilateral statement to be binding. 

I thought it might have some slight 
deterrent effect. 

, Article IV of the interim agree- 
. ment reads: “Subject to the provisions 
of this interim agreement, moderniza- 
tion and replacement of strategic of- 
fensive ballistic missiles and launch- 
ers covered by this interim agreement 
may be undertaken." 

At Helsinki we had been informally 
advised that while the Soviet Union 
would be deploying missiles of larger 
volume in SS-11 silos, they would not 
approach the halfway mark between an. 
SS-11 and the admittedly heavy mis- 
sile, the SS-9. I have seen no claims 
that the new Soviet missiles in ques-. 
tion are greater in volume than this 
halfway mark. Although their volume 
is significantly larger than that of an 
SS-11, no informed persons claim that 
they will significantly upset the stra- 
tegic balance. 

After signing the agreements, the 
START — Soviet party chairman Leoni 
Brezhnev advised President Nixon 
that the Soviet Union would proceed 
with its missile modernization pro- 
grams as permitted by the agreement. 

To call this a violation of the letter 
or the spirit of the agreement seems 
to me incorrent. Incidentally, it has- 
always been my belief that the United 
States should not enter- into arms-, 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union that depend on spirit for their 
fulfillment. 

The United States has proceeded 


with its missile modernization pro- 
, grams. The Minuteman III multiple in- 
dependently targetable re-entry ve- 
hicle (MIRV) program involves an in- 
crease in missile volume, though noth- 
ing as large as the Soviet missiles in 
question. Under the agreement the 
United States is free to increase its 
missile throw-weight by approximately 
three times. It has not chosen to do 
so. The Department of Defense has not 
; requested such a program. 

!. The real issue is not naivetd or poor 
■ drafting or violation of the letter or 
spirit of the agreement. The real issue 
•is, should the strategic arms limita- 
tions talks have been broken off over 
the failure to get a definition of the 
term “heavy?” I think not. We had a 
number of arms-talks aims other than 
r holding down the size of Soviet mis- 
. siles during the five-year freeze; 

Some offensive-launcher limitation 


, had consistently been a condition of 
. our agreement to the antiballistic mis- 

■ sile treaty. Would it have been wise 
because of failure t oreach an agreed 

. definition of a heavy missile to scuttle 
the ABM treaty, which at that point 

■ was fully agreed? Keeping Soviet ABM's 
|. to the minimal Moscow deployment 
i has substantially advanced United 
f States security. 

; That President Nixon made the right 
! decision seems confirmed by the fact 
| that no critic of the arms negotiations 
i that I have heard proposes that the 
United States exercise its right to ter- 
minate the interim agreement. It has 
worked in important respects. 

The ' seemingly endless Soviet pro- 
gram to increase the number of ICBM 
silo launchers has stopped. This stop- 
page has resulted in a ceiling on admit- 
ted heavy missiles of the SS-9 and a 
later class. I understand that the So- 
viet Union is engaged in the ICBM 
reduction program called for by the 
agreement as a condition of its con- 
tinuing to build strategic submarines. 
This involves decommissioning a sub- 
stantial number of older ICBM launch- 


ers for very large throw-weight mis- 
• siles deployed on soft launchers. 

; Even Senator Henry M. Jackson, a 
i major critic of the agreement, is in 
| favor of continuing the negotiation 
process and gives good advice about 
how to negotiate the next agreement. 
As this next agreement presumably 
will have some constraining effect on 
the United States as well as on Soviet 
programs — as did the ABM treaty — 
it is natural to expect that more pre- 
cise arrangements will be negotiated. 

Strategic forces second to none are 
essential to our national security. But 
strategic-arms control also is a very 
important part of that security. Its 
prospects and its products should be 
- carefully scrutinized and debated. It is 
; to be hoped, however, that this process 
will be conducted as objectively as 
1 possible. Election year oversimplifica- 
tions such as the missile gap charges 
of I960 should be shunned. Jest the 
case for sensible arms control be set 
back indefinitely. 
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What began as a routine congressional 
hearing into the humdrum question of 
human rights violations in Indonesia 
suddenly erupted into an angry backlash 
when testimony of the key witness, a 
former British Communist lobbying 
against American aid for Jakarta, in- 
furiated two House members. 

The immediate and completely un- 
planned effect of the hearing was to snore 
up the Ford administration’s case for 
increasing aid to anti-Communist 
Indonesia, despite new efforts to block 
U.S. arms for countries charged with a 
“consistent pattern” of gross violation of 
human rights. 

Thus, the Dec. 18 hearing, unreported 
until now, ended in a surprising defeat for 
those in Congress using the human ri gh ts' 
issue as another weapon to whittle down 
the administration's freedom to conduct 
foreign policy, and to expand 
congressional power. 

The purpose of the hearing held by 
Democratic Rep. Donald Fraser cf Min- 
nesota, chairman of the House Inter- 
national Relations Subcommittee, was to 
spread on the public record a vivid 
description of what has long been known 
about Indonesia and many other 
developing and developed countries: That 
human rights have been and are being 
systemically eroded and violated. 

Partly due to Fraser’s efforts, Congress 
easily adopted an amendment to the 
foreign aid bill last year “recommending” 
that President Ford take account of the 
human rights balance sheet in parceling 
out U S. aid. 

Upset that the President, despite that 
recommendation, is now asking 
quadrupled arms aid for Indonesia— an 
obvious result of the American debacle in 
Vietnam and new Communist pressures in 
what remains of non-Communist 
Asia— Fraser started the Dec. 18 hearing 
by. complaining that “these figures (for 
new aid) suggest that human rights did not 
have much impact, if any, in the decision- 
making process.” 

He then introduced Mrs. Carmel 
Budiardjo, a British citizen and former 
member of the British Communist Party. 
She said her husband, an Indonesian 
Communist in the regime of former 
President Sukarno, has been in jail almost 
the full ten years since the Communist 
Party in Indonesia (PKI) attempted its 
coup d'etat in September UW5. The coup 
was drowned in a bloodbath. 

Mrs. Budiardjo was not shy in in- 
structing the U.S. Congress how to treat 
Indonesia today. "I believe that a clear 
case exists, she told the suticommittee, 
for regarding Indonesia as a country that 
is grossly and persistently violating 
human rights. No aid should Ire allowed to 
flow until these violations end. ” 


She then proposed that a “congressional : 
mission” go to Indonesia “to make an 
independent investigation of the problem-' 
of political imprisonment.” 

That infuriated Rep. Leo Ryaii, >a-. 
California Democrat who, although not. a 
subcommittee member, attended the, 
hearing as a member of the full com- 
mittee. Drawing from Mrs. Budiardjo the 
admission that before the PKI’s effort to 
take power ten years ago, she had worked 
for both D.K. Aidet, former head of the 
now-outlawed Communist. Party, and ' 
foreign minister Subandrio— the two ' 
principal leaders in the attempted 
coup— Ryan exploded: ■■-■? 

“I do believe that adherents of a 
government and a foreign Communist,. 
Party that terrorized their own people and , 
vilified the United States have their guts to - 
appear before this body as defenders of , 
human rights and as accusers of anyone.” , 
Ryan ihade no effort to pretend that., 
human rights aren’t still being violated in , 
Indonesia. “I am not going to defend the 
Indonesian government nor do I wish to 
imply that I believe that governments’s 
record is without blemish in the field of : 
human rights,” he said. 

The only other congressman present • 
with Fraser was Rep. Wayne Hays of Ohio, * 
tough, irascible and a Democratic power ? 
in the House. Hays, also a full committee 
member, told Mrs. Budiardjo it was 
curious she had not complained about 
human rights violations during her work 
for Subandrio and Aidet. In those turbulent 
last days of Sukarno, he said, “Every jail 
and prison camp in Indonesia (were) full 
of people. ” 

When the witness replied, “That is 
absurd," Hays flared. “I resent the fact 
that you are a British Communist sitting 
here in front of this committee,” he said. 

That resentment, widely shared by all 
who have read the transcript of the Dec. 18 
hearing, has now fortified the President’s 
arms aid program for Indonesia. 

But the Indonesian case is unique. Mr. 
Ford’s plan to quadruple aid to the pro- 
Western Asian giant was safeguarded by 
coincidence: the backlash from testimony 
of a witness regarded by most 
congressmen as unfit to instruct the 
United States on how to handle its foreign 
policy. 

Tiie larger question is very much alive. 
Stiffer controls over the President’s power 
to use foreign aid to enlarge American 
influence abroad are now being pushed by 
Fraser, based on human rights violations. 
Their probabie approval by Congress 
shows the unmistakable trend of the. 
postwar Vietnam era: setting general 
rules and standards for foreign policy that 
stymie imaginative diplomacy and build 
congressional power. 

Field Enterprises, Inc, 
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By Dusko Docler 

V. 'V.irr.qfon Post Foreign S>rrv»«.e 

BELGRADE, Jan. 11— The 
Ford administration has 
decided to resume U.S. arms 
sales to Yugoslavia after a 15- 
vear gap in bilateral military- 
cooperation, authoritative 
sources here disclosed today. 

The resumption of military 
cooperation reflects U.S. 
determination to assist 
Yugoslavia in reducing its • 
dependence on Soviet arms. 

American assurances of 
arms sales were conveyed by 
• Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger fo his Yugoslav 
: counterpart. Milos Minic, 

1 during their meeting in 
Washington two months ago. 
j Two Yugoslav delegations 
I have visited Washington 
! recently to discuss purchases 
of some routine equipment. 

But Yugoslav requests for 
some sophisticated anti-tank 
weapons and electronic 
■ systems now appear to be 
stalled in the Pentagon, where 
- military chiefs are said to 
view with suspicion deliveries 
of such arms to this in- 
dependent Communist - 
country. 

Yugoslavia is the only 
Communist country to receive 
U.S. military assistance. 
Following President Tito's 
i break with the Soviet bloc, 
Yugoslavia received more - 
than $750 million in U.S. 
military aid between 105 1 and 
10G1. Roughly $1 billion worth 
of U.S. equipment was sold to 
Yugoslavia under special 
credit arrangements in the 
same period. 

When Tito began organizing 
a Third World movement in 
108 1, Yugoslavia let its 
military assistance 
agreement with the United 
States lapse. The United 
States lias continued to soli 
Yugoslavia small amounts of 
replacement parts and other 
items needed to maintain U.S. 
equipment received in the 
1050s, but these sales have 
amounted to well under $1 
million annually. 

How tli® Yugoslavs want to 
purchas® the TOW wire- 
guided anti-tank missiles, 
certain types of sophisticated 
electronics systems needed 
for silti-aircraft defense* and 
more routine items such as 
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radar and jet trainer planes. 

Yugoslavia produces 
roughly 85 per cent of Us 
military equipment in its own 
industrial plants, ranging 
from subsonic jet aircraft to 
automatically reloadable 
rocket launchers. But most of 
the highly sophisticated 
weapons such as anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft rockets are 
purchased by the Yugoslavs in 
the Soviet Union. 

The most sensitive items on 
the Yugoslav arms shopping 
list are the TOW missiles and 
electronics systems. 
Resistance in the Pentagon to 
selling this type of equipment 
to a' Communist government is 
based on Pentagon concern 
that the secret technology 
involved could eventually pass 
into Soviet hands. 

1 But administration officials 
who favor the resumption of 
military cooperation have. 


argued the Russiani have 
already acquired most types 
of U.S. military equipment 
used in Vietnam. These of- 
ficials have argued that 
Yugoslavia's present reliance 
on the Soviet Union for 
sophisticated weaponry has 
rendered Tito's government 
vulnerable to Soviet 
pressures. 

U.S. arms sales, according 
to this argument, would open 
alternative sources of arms 
supplies to Yugoslavia and 
thus strengthen this non- 
aligned country. 

Significantly, Yugoslavia’s 
decision to seek resumption of 
arms cooperation with the 
United States came in the 
wake of a discovery of in- 
creased activities of pro- 
Moscow groups here, in- 
cluding the organization of an 
illegal Communist party 
opposing Tito. 


New Statesman 19 December 1975 


There is also substantial 
evidence that senior Yugoslav 
military commanders view 
the potential threat to this 
country as coming from the 
East, rather than the West 
In an extraordinarily frank 
interview with a weekly 
magazine, three senior 
Yugoslav military chiefs 
made it clear they see their 
potential enemy in the East. 

The enemy, they said, would 
try to mount a major tank and 
paratrooper attack, quickly 
"take part of our territory, 
dream up a Quisling-type 
government, which would 
then ask assistance" from 
abroad. 

The reference to the swift 
tank attack and the need to 
destroy at least 2,000 enemy 
tanks unmistakably pointed to 
the potential enemy. The 
broad Panonian plain stret- 
ching from here to the 


Hungarian border is natural 
tank country and the only area 
where such an operation could 
be mounted. Moreover, there ] 
are not enough NATO tanks in 
the area nor could such tank 
operations be conducted on 
the mountainous borders with 
Italy and Greece. 

The generals interviewed 
were Branko Joksovic, Zlatko 
Rendulic and Milan Krdjich. 

The resumption of 
cooperation between Belgrade 
and Washington wouid 
inevitably lead to increased 
lies with the Yugoslav 
military. Such friendly con- 
tacts are regarded as 
desirable since the political 
role of the armed forces may 
be pivotal following departure 
of the 83-year-old Tito -from 
the political scene. 


First Person 



Who wishes to stand up and be counted 
with Mrs Thatcher or Mr Heath? My 
friends are nearly all middle class, nearly all 
fairly intelligent and as selfish as most other 
people. For as long as any of us have had 
any political or historical consciousness, we 
have lived with a suspicion that capitalism 
was probably doomed in our country. None 
but the least reflective has ever supposed 
' that a remedy was available inside our 
political systems, or any likely replacement 
for it. Of my immediate contemporaries at 
Oxford, I can think of only one who has 
gone into Parliament - Young Winston. J 
Enough said. Now, with the failure of Mr 
Heath’s pathetic Industrial Relations Act, 

: the rescue of Leyland and Chrysler and the 
reign of the social contract the writing on ' 
the wall has become a gigantic neon sign 1 
which flashes on and off with ever-increasing [ 
frequency. Plainly, we have not long to go 
before it becomes the only light left in 1 
our condemned playground. 

The most important thing to realise is ' 
that there is nothing to be done at this late 
stage. The unions have proved they are j 
stronger than Parliament; in Ulster, 
although few people noticed it, they proved i 
they were also stronger than the army. f 
More important, an awareness of this power 
has finally settled in their heads and 
nothing on earth will get it out again. ! 

What stares us in the face is the contra- 
diction in liberal capitalism whereby tech- , 
nological investment distributes so much 
disruptive power among the work-force as ^ 
to make further investment uneconomic. 
Th.'s workers’ power need not herald the entl ? 
of liberal capitalism or require an imposed • 
system of industrial discipline if it is in- !. 
variably . exercised with intelligent seif- . . 
interest. However, human nature being what " 
il is. A^ptfovediF©r>Relea&@i2Q0t/Q8i/O8 


being perhaps even more so, that is not the 
only influence at work, and it is in the nature 
of these sophisticated, interdependent manu- 
facturing processes that a small amount of 
stupidity, greed or malice can bring the 
whole operation to a grinding halt. 
Obviously, this is even more the dase if a' 
substantial proportion of the work-force 
can be persuaded to strike for wages, man- 
ning agreements or conditions of work which 
are uneconomic. 

My only personal contribution to this 
gloomy, Institute of Economic Affairs-style 
analysis is to point out that there is nothing 
to be done. No leader can arise who will 
bring the workers to their senses - no 
Enoch Powell, no Young Winston, no 
General Horrocks - partly because the 
necessary senses are to a large extent lack- 
ing (or at any rate have not grown in step 
with growing powers and responsibilities); 
partly because the Left is too well organised 
on the shop floor to allow any. right-wing 
or ‘moderate’ populist to get away with it. 
True, the Left has no charismatic leader, 
either, but then it has no need of one. 
Nobody has ever supposed that the British 
can be persuaded to want a socialist society. 
The point is that it will be extremely good 
for them. 

But will it? That is the question which 
idealists seem to ask themselves less and 
less. Having at some early stage decided 
that they would prefer to see privilege and 
deprivation simultaneously abolished, along 
with exploitation and the profit motive, 
they put their faith in what a new states- 
man writer has described as ‘the alien, 
19th-century creed of socialism’ and leave 
it there, concentrating on tactics rather 
than the goal itself. One can explain to an 
idealist # that such-and-such a course of 
8 c ; , C1A , ^RtDP7'7fOO432ROOi0LQO4 1 1fK)Q5-7 
loss, the drying up of investment, unetn- 
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ployment and consequent impoverishment 
of all who pursue it, and he will say: ‘Ah 
yes, but we are helping to destroy the 
rotten old capitalist system and build 
Jerusalem.’ 

To which there is no answer except that 
he really should take a closer look at 
Jerusalem. It is not the result of some quirk 
in the Russian character that 22 years after 
the death of Stalin, after 30 years of peace 
and 58 of attempted socialism, in one of 
the most richly endowed countries of the 
world, Soviet workers have no right to 
strike: their average wage is £22.50 a 
month; their housing is abominable; they 
have little to eat: their pensions, health 
services and even education operate at a 
fraction of our level and they are expected 
- to work a number of Saturdays or Sundays 
every year for nothing. 

I wonder how many trade unionists have 
read Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago or 
Sakharov’s My Country and the World* 
If they had, they might come to realise 
that the reason socialism is inevitable in 
this country is precisely because it is the 
only system which will successfully destroy 
the unions and reduce the working class 
once again to a subservient lump kept in 
its place by the inertia of fear, ignorance 
and poverty. All we need in fact is to 
reduce our living standards a little, limit 
our propensity to overman our machinery 
and overpay ourselves by a few points in 
each case and we would be swimming 
along with- the other social democracies of 
Europe in no time. A combination of en- 
trenched attitudes and bad government has 
made this impossible for us. 

If workers and unionists had the curi- 
osity to examine this Jerusalem even more 
closely they might see they are building a 
prison for themselves where few, if any, 
of the gross appetites and tastes which they 
have been encouraged to cultivate under 
capitalism will be satisfied. But I can’t 
honestly pretend that my first concern is 
for the workers in the bestial society they 
are creating for themselves If my middle- 
class friends who claim to be socialists with 
pious expressions on their faces examine 
this same Jerusalem which they hope to 
build, or think they do, I do not see how 
they can escape from the conclusion that 
socialism, in practice, is bound to be bureau- 
cratic, bound to be inefficient, more likely 
than not to be corrupt, bound to be total- 
itarian and bound to be repressive. 

Again, it is through no peculiarity of 
the Russian character that in the length 
and breadth of the Soviet Union every 
Roneo duplicator or photocopying machine 
has to be kept under lock and key, its use 
licensed by the political police in case any- 
body tries to duplicate unapproved news 
or views. 1 think 1 can sec what they are 
frightened of. It would be a most unwhole- 
some thing if somebody got hold of such 
a machine and used it to print over and 
oyer again the 'simple message: The end is 
nigh, prepare to meet thy doom. 


My Country and 'Hat World andiifi 
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Christian Science Monitor 
16 Jan. 1976 

Curbing terrorism 

' " Several news stories this week point up the 
unfortunate fact that terrorism still is all too 
prevalent in the world and little has been done 
either by individual countries or the United 
Nations to curb it: 


FBI director Clarence Kelley reports that 
bombings in the United States linked to 
terrorists have doubled every year dance 1973. 
Kidnapping by terrorists also has doubled 
over the past decade, and Mr. Kelley is urging 
Congress to allow him freer rein in using 
-wiretaps to keep an eye on potential terror- 
ists. Instances of terrorist violence in some 
other countries (Britain, for instance) are 
-even higher than in the U.S. - - v-_ -. 

- The Nuclear Regulatory Commission is 
considering a recommendation that the 
Army’s special forces be given training in how - 
to react should a terrorist group seize a 
nuclear facility. Plutonium extracted from . 
nuclear waste material could be used to 
fashion a homemade bomb or lethally con- 
taminate the atmosphere. ... 

■■'7 And in a disturbing development on the 
international scene, one of the Western- 
backed factions in Angola warns that it is 
prepared to use terrorist tactics to promote its 
cause and force more help in“itb struggle 
against the dominant Soviet-supported group. 

A spokesman for the National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola (FNLA) threatened 
attacks against airlines, embassies, and 
places where civilians congregate. 

Terrorism has been on the UN agenda every 
year since 1972, but very little has been done 
0ne area w here agreement has 
' ~ een reached — airplane hijacking — has all 
but disappeared in recent years: The con- 
vention passed more than two years ago on the 
' kidnapping and murder of diplomats so far has 
received only half the necessary votes for the 

..-ratification that would put it into force. 

' Perhaps last month’s kidnappings and kill- . 

■ mgs at the Vienna meeting of Arab oil 
ministers' by pro-Palestinians will convince 
- those who have sheltered terrorists in the past 
that terrorism overlooked can strike any- 
where. As with skyjacking, once havens for 
those who resort to violence in the name of 
some political cause are eliminated, terrorism 
surely can be lessened. , - . \ 


l UMvwuis me Kidnapping of two of its oil 
officials in Vienna, OPEC member Venezuela 
proposed a special UN session on inter- 
national terrorism. The United States, both 
.through private urgings and official inter- 
national forums, has been in the forefront of 
-anti-terrorist activities but with little success. 

., .The House of Representatives now is con- 
sidering a resolution urging President Ford to 
take the lead in organizing an international 
convention on the subject. He should not be 
discouraged by past failures from vigorously 
following upon the congressional proposal. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
11 Jan. 1976 

The ‘New’ Communism ... 

The controversy over C.I.A. funding of non-Communist 
political parties in Italy raises fundamental questions 
about what, if anything, the United States can or should 
do about recent gains by Communists across much of 
southern Europe from Portugal to Greece — and partic- 
ularly in France, Spain and Italy, where a new coordi- 
nated Communist strategy has emerged. 

‘ Under Enrico Berlinguer this Communist strategy has 
moved dramatically in Italy toward strong public claims 
Of independence from Moscow and commitment to 
Western-style democracy. Mr. Berlinguer has pledged 
his party to preserve democratic liberties, a parliamen- 
tary system, a mixed economy, membership in the 
Common Market and NATO — and to leave office quietly 
if later defeated at the polls. Despite much skepticism 
by non-Communists, these claims have paid off with 33 
percent of the vote, only two points below the ruling 
-Christian Democrats. 

r The French Communists, long among the Kremlin’s 
most obedient and militant followers in the West, until 
. recently had not gone nearly so far. In fact, Secretary 
; General Georges Marchais’ electoral alliance and com- 
' mon program with the Socialists since 1972 came under 
: attack as a result of Communist losses at the polls while 
the Socialists doubled their vote to become France’s 
biggest party. But in the last two months, after long 
' internal debate, Mr. Marchais appears to have bested his 
opponents and committed the French Communist Party 
definitively to “the Italian way.” 

"A joint Marchais-Berlinguer statement in November 
pledged the two Communist parties to respect “the 
liberty of thought and expression, of the press, of . 
meeting and association, the right to demonstrate, the 
free movement of persons inside and outside their 
country, the inviolability of private life, of religious 
liberties, the total freedom of expression of currents ., 
of thought and of every philosophical, cultural and , 
artistic opinion.” It added: J • 

.‘-‘The Frenoh and Italian Communists favor the ' 
plurality of political parties, the right of opposition 
parties to exist and to act, the free formation of 
majorities and minorities and the possibility of their 
alternating democratically, the lay character and demo- 
, cratic functioning of the state and the independence of 
justice. . . . Their position is not tactical.” 

Since then, Mr. Marchais has joined Mr. Berlinguer 
im resisting Soviet proposals to be adopted at a “unity” 
meeting of European Communist parties. The French 
Cbmmunists have engaged in polemics with Moscow 
over Russian detention of a dissident intellectual and 
the existence of a prison camp in Soviet Latvia. They 
have adopted a more neutral attitude toward China. 


; . . Kissinger’s Nightmare 

.The alignment of the Western world’s two most 
powerful Communist parties on virtually a Social Demo- 
cratic approach has bemused many voters in both 
countries— whether it is meant sincerely or not— and has 
reinforced the chances both have or entering governing 
coalitions. Yet the obvious and historically-based possi- 
bility exists that, once in office, the Communists might 
well repudiate their current promises, seize power, 
leave NATO and unite with Moscow in a Communist 
alliance from Asia to the Atlantic. Any such trend 
could move West Furo«j h u F< aird rf chit AWK4, 


and confront the United States with desperate choices. 
This is Secretary Kissinger’s nightmare. 

A different prospect has been evoked by Spanish 
Communist leader Santiago Carillo. Moscow, he said 
recently, fears that Communist accession to power in 
the West would lead to “a bloc of European socialist 
countries” independent of the Soviet Union with West- 
ern-style freedoms that would become a pole of 
attraction for Eastern Europe and “the whole world’s 
working class movement.” The survival of the Soviet 
form of Communism might be endangered ultimately by 
a, schism of this kind, which could even dwarf the 
breakaway of Yugoslavia and China. Remote as this 
evolution may now appear, it helps to allay fears in 
Italy and France of Communist accession to power. 

-Secretary Kissinger has been warning Europeans for 
many months that the entrance of Italy’s Communists 
into a coalition government with the Christian Democrats 
could lead quickly to the dissolution of NATO and Amer- 
ican withdrawal from Europe. But perhaps the day has 
come when the United States no longer has the ability 
through warnings or other means to harness the political 
tides in West Europe. It cannot alone revive the fading 
Christian Democrats of Italy, as Secretary Kissinger him- 
self has noted. Only Italians can do that. 


; . .. and American Policy 

. * 

. The chief contribution the United States can make now 
■ is that of positive example, moving vigorously to termi- 
nate the world recession that has weakened the democ- 
racies and set the stage for Communist gains. The kind of 
assistance provided to Portugal’s democratic parties by 
West European trade unions and allied political groups, 
with marginal American financial aid, undoubtedly has 
helped to blunt the Communist power drive there and 
Cannot be excluded elsewhere, particularly when Soviet 
financing and covert operations invite counter-moves. 
But the Communist gains in Italy stem from the strains 
of recession, inflation and unemployment, which strike 
hammer blows at a political and social structure already 
: crumbling under the incompetent leadership of the 
• geriatric Christian Democratic Party. 

"Revitalization of the Christian Democrats and their 
Alliance with the Socialists and other smaller parties 
to their left can best be brought about by economic 
revival in the industrial world as a whole. A strong 
recovery in the Unite;! States, West Germany and Japan, 
further liberation of trade and imaginative measures in 
monetary, energy and raw materials policy — as discussed 
at the Rambouillet summit conference — could give a new 
lease on life to the democratic parties of Italy and 
France more effectively than covert financial aid. The 
essential prerequisite is agreement between the Ford 
Administration and the Congress on a coherent policy 
for the world economy. 

There may still be time. Communist accession to 
power is less likely to come before than after the 1978 
elections in France and the 1977 elections in Italy, 
despite the current Cabinet crisis there. 

But if American policy remains confused in this 
Presidential election year and recession continues in 
Europe, events in Italy could move more rapidly than 
that. The alignment of the French Communist Party 
behind “the Italian way” reinforces such a prospect. 
The United States can offer a merely negative approach, 
based on the fears and doctrines of the past — or it can 
strive positively to provide a better way, as it did in the 
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A sensitive issue since Helsinki 

Soviets blast U.S. radio ‘intrusion’ 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Soviet newspapers and TV have begun a new 
wave of attacks on American radio broad- 
casting to the Soviet Union. 

Foreign broadcasting has proved to be an 
especially sensitive point with Moscow ever 
since last fall’s summit conference at Helsinki 
promised a freer exchange of people and ideas 
across national borders. Soviet press and TV 
criticism of it more than doubled in December 
and early January and is again on the 
increase. 

Moscow accuses the formerly CIA-financed 
Radio Liberty of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the Soviet Union, hindering detente, 
conducting “sabotage and espionage” and 
"open slander” against the Soviet Union, and 
lying. 

Much more mildly it charges the official 
American Voice of America (VOA) with not 
reflecting the pro-detente policy of the Amer- 
ican administration or public support for 
detente (as shown in a year-old gallup poil ) . 

Both radio stations, along with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, provide almost 
domestic services to their Soviet audiences. 
They play pop music and, for example, 
announce the times and places of otherwise 
unpublicizec unofficial art shows in Moscow. 

Their programming has changed drastically 
from the cold-war days of the 1950s, when 
Radio Liberty’s sister, Radio Free Europe, 


which broadcasts to East European countries, 
urged Hungarians to revolt against the Soviet 
Union. But dissident Soviet literature and 
information about political arrests and impris- 
onment are still featured . 

After. Soviet-American detente was estab- 
lished, Soviet jamming of the VOA was halted 
in September, 1973, and some VOA reporters 
have since been given visas to visit the Soviet 
Union, along with the American President or 
Secretary of State. 

Soviet jamming of Radio Liberty continues, 
however. Western radio is popular among 
Soviet youth, as spontaneous inquiries about 
VOA to Western travelers in the Soviet Union 
attest. 

In the latest Soviet broadside at American 
radio, the Communist Party daily Pravda 
asserted on Jan. 13, in a major spread at the 
bottom of a page, that Radio Liberty and 
Radio Free Europe are trying to change the 
system in. the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

Although it acknowledged that there is no 
longer “direct subversive instigation” it 
charged that “the essence remains the same.” 
The “international public,” it said, is in- 
dignant because “official U.S. institutions 
direct and finance this subversive activity 
against the U.S.S.R. and other socialist coun- 
tries.” 

The radio station’s activity, Pravda said, is 
“incompatible with the final act of the pan- 
European (Helsinki) conference, with the 
elementary norm of international law, with 


the process of lessening of international 
tensions, and the development of good neigh- 
borly peaceful cooperation.” 

Pravda listed a score of names it identified 
as CIA agents or, in three cases, “former 
Gestapo and Hitler reconnaissance agents” 
working for Radio Liberty. It also charged 
Radio Liberty with bugging telephone conver- 
sations between foreign embassies and mis- 
sions in West Germany and of sending anti- 
Soviet literature to the Soviet Union. 

CIA funding of Radio Liberty was dropped 
after it became public knowledge five years 
ago. The broadcasts are supported by open 
congressional appropriations and have a gov- 
erning board appointed by the U.S. President. 

The Pravda attack came the day after a 
fairly sophisticated critique of VOA news 
appeared in the much-less-authoritative news- 
paper Soviet Russia. Two days earlier a 
prime-time TV commentary had denounced 
foreign broadcasting to Russia as interfering 
in Soviet internal affairs. 

The increase in Soviet criticism of Amer- 
ican radio broadcasting after the Helsinki 
conference followed the American backlash 
against detente. 

The Western media emphasized the humani- 
tarian provisions of the Helsinki conference 
and focused on Moscow’s treatment of Soviet 
citizens. The Soviet media accused the West of 
ballooning the few Soviet dissidents out of all 
proportion and of interfering in internal 
affairs. Each side viewed the other as violat- 
ing the spirit of Helsinki . 
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.15 Soviet Jews Denounce 
• Ford on Emigration issue 

MOSCOW, Jan. 5 (Reuters) — 

A group of Soviet Jews said 
today that President Ford had 
harmed prospects for a mofe 
liberal Soviet emigration policy 
with his criticism of Congres- 
sional efforts to get it eased. 

Mr. Ford said in a television 
■interview two days ago that 
efforts to tie improved trading 
status for the Soviet Union to 
freer emigration had damaged 
the chances of many to emi- 
grate. 

In _ a statment handed to 
activists said “every such state- 
ment is taken in the U.S.S.R. 
as an encouragement for per- 
secutions and a hardening of 
the emigration policy.” They 
added: 

"Statements like that of the 
President have done and con- 
tinue to do great harm. We 
categorically protest against 
having our destinies and those 
of our children sacrificed to the 
political Interests of certain 
circles.” 

Uh 
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Behind $6 million in covert political aid 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

“An error of judgment” by Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger is the way some 
liberals, many of them in the intelligence 
community, are describing covert U.S. aid to 
anti-communist parties in Italy. 

These critics say it would be more useful if 
American leaders and diplomats started talk- 
ing to Italian and perhaps other European 
Communists before they come to power. 

The nub of the argument over the Italian 
subsidy — $6 million to be used to back 
Christian Democrats and Socialists — is 
whether the Italian Communist Party can be 
trusted in its claims to be independent from 
Moscow and second and even more important, 
to be converted to democratic processes. 

Kissinger critics insist that communism in 
Europe is in crisis, and that a new schism, 
successor to those made by Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and China, is in the making. 

For Secretary Kissinger the Italian oper- 
ation — news of which was leaked from 
congressional committees briefed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) — is all 
part of the “managing the outward thrust of 
the Soviet Union,” which he sees as the real 
character of detente. He warned members of 
NATO council at their last meeting in Brus- 
sels, that they must beware of letting commu- 
nists participate in their governments. 

Of about 2 million communists in Western 
Europe at present, it is estimated that 1.7 
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million are in Italy. Led by Enrico Berlinguer 
the Communist Party there won a third of the 
vote in parliamentary elections last June. 
Party members now dominate regional and 
local government in three regions, Tuscany, 
Umbria, and Amilia Romana, so that 50 
percent of all Italians live in communist- 
controlled areas. 

As members of the second-largest party, 
Italy’s Communists participate in parlia- 
mentary committees and thereby already play 
a quasi-governmental role by influencing an 
estimated 70 percent of legislation. 

But the nagging question about the Italian 
Communists, as far as the U.S. is concerned, 
is the extent of the party’s loyalty to the Soviet 
Union. 

Before 1968, Italian Communists had sought 
to persuade the electorate that the liberal 
experiment in Czechoslovakia proved that the 
Soviet Union would tolerate a pluralist ap- 
proach to socialism. But when the Russians 
marched into Prague, the Spanish, Belgian, 
and British parties were quick to express their 
dismay. Only the West German and French 
parties stuck with the Soviet Union. 

The opposition the Russians now face by a 
meeting was dramatized last November be- 
tween Mr. Berlinguer and the French Commu- 
nist leader Georges Marchais. The two not 
only declared that they would seek govern- 
mental status only by democratic means but 
they endorsed freedom of speech, pluralist 


political systems, and “alternations” of ruling 
parties — meaning that if they ever got into 
the government they would step aside if the 
electorate voted them out. 

In other statements the Italian party has 
gone further, in asserting that it wants Italy to 
stay in NATO and the European Economic 
Community. 

Dr. Kissinger’s reaction to all this is, in 
effect: “Beware. It may be all tactical. The 
Stalinists remain latent. If a West European 
communist government had to choose be- 
tween a pro-Soviet and a pro-U.S. policy, they 
would probably choose the Soviet Union, not 
because their independence is a fraud but 
because they agreed with the Russians funda- 
mentally. Their democratic professions are, 
furthermore, only skin deep. Just wait till 
they get their hands on power and you will 
see.” 

Some of Dr. Kissinger’s advisers believe, 
also, that the rank and file of European 
communists are more wedded than their 
leaders to Soviet leadership, thereby setting 
up a powerful undercurrent for return to 
orthodoxy. 

And they note that deeply imbedded in the 
psyche of all European communists is the fear 
of the Soviet Union and the memory of the 
time, in 1923 when the Third International was 
new, when the Spanish Communist Party tried 
an independent course and the Soviet Union 
managed to expel all the leading cadres 
except six, with whom they founded a new and 
obedient party. 


(Italy’s Reds Build Power 
I By Tactics of Moderation 


By ALVIN SHUSTER 

Special to The New Yorfc Times 


ROME, Jan. 17~The Commu- 
nist Party, preaching its own 
brand of moderation and re- 
sponsibility, is making new in-' 
roads into the political and 
social life of Italy and improv- 
ing its chances of emerging 
as the country’s largest party. 

Time appears on the side 
of the Italian Communists and 
many diplomats and others 
agree that even the present 
political crisis here could work 
to their advantage. The stand- 
ing of the non-Communist par- 
ties, led by the dominant Chris- ' 
tian Democrats, seem to decline 
with each crisis and this oim 
'nrisirg from the resignation 
of tiie Cabinet, is no exception, j 

In bringing down the Govern-- 
ment last week, the .ScAppri 


Party confirmed what most Ita- 
lians believed — that the Com- 1 
munists were playing an in- 
creasing role in shaping domes- 1 
[tic policies. The Socialists, feel-} 
ling squeezed out, withdrew! 
[their support of the Govem-| 
.ment because, in effect, they' 
saw the Christian Democrats 
drawing closer to the Commu- 
nists out of necessity and rely- 
iing more on them in quiet deal- 
ings in Parliament. 

Time for Sharing 
"The Communists should ben- 
efit from the present troubles,” 
said one non-Communist mem- 
ber of Parliament. “They can 
stand back and say that nothing 
wort”., that no combination of 


to let them share power.” 

. It is this possibility of the 
Communists sharing power that 
worries Secretary of State Hen- 
ry A. Kissinger and other West- 
ern officials despite the party’s 
declaration of support for con- 
tinued membership of Italy in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Mr. Kissinger’s ef- 
forts and the recently revealed 
plans for new secret spending 
,bv the Central Intelligence 
Agency here are all designed to 
bolster the non-Communist 
forces and to stave off the 
(surging Communists. In the 
I view “of Mr. Kissinger, the 
jpresence. of Communists in the 
(Italian Government would! 
■ threaten the future of the alli-j 
lance and weaken Western; 
{Europe. 

As of now, the Communists 
arc doing quite well in Italy. 

I Their strength and influence 
j as Italy's second largest and 
best organized party are far 
| greater than generally realized 
outside and their voices are 


Control of the North ■ 

They control all the major 
cities north of Rome, including 
Turin, Milan, Bologna, Genoa, 
Florence and Venice. There are 
Communist or Communist-So-l 
cialist administrations in five 
of Italy’s 20 regions and in 
42 of its 94 provinces. The 
result is that they locally 
govern about 48 percent ofl 
the population. 1 

Even Christian Democrats, 
who have dominated politics 
here since the end of World 
War II. say privately that it 
would be impossible to operate 
without the cooDeration of the 
Communist Party. They still 
rule out, however, any agree- 
ment on Communist demands 
for the “historical comprom- 
ise,” which means seats in a 
coalition cabinet of Christian 
Democrats, Socialists and other 
non-Communist parties. 

“It has reached the point 
where the Christian Democrats 
cannot agree to govern with 
itho Communists hut cannot 

001004 f0'009-7 ;,rm ri1lv ' r -" 

[said erne experienced diplomat. 
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The leader of the Communists 
in Parliament. Mario Pochetti, 
agreed that their views were 
crucial in pushing through most 
important laws. But Communist 
officials insisted th".t there was 
nothing new in this, that their 
deputies were merely acting 
as a responsible opposition in | 
a democratic society. 

Image of Responsibility ; 

It is this image of responsi-j 
bility that has helped the. 
party grow. For, by most calcu- j 
lations, the Communists have 1 
the power to cripple the econo- 1 
my, block all major bills, bring; 
the country to a stop and' 
wreak general chaos. 

The Communists use crisT, 
such as the present one, in 
which the search goes on for 
a new government, to under- 
score their moderation. They 
keep their supporters in the 
powerful trade unions calm and 
they say there is no need now 
(for elections because time 
would be lost in pressing ahead 
with needed economic and oth- 
et measures. 

They attack the Socialists 
for having withdrawn parlia- 
mentary . support for the 
governing Christian Democrats 
and Republicans. Then they 
make a new pitch for the "com- 
promise” that would give them 
cabinet seats, too. 

In the minds of many voters, 
the substance of declared spe- 
cific policies by' the major par- 
ties is secondary to the desire 
for change, for social justice, 
for more efficient and less cor- 
rupt bureaucrary, for improve- 
ments in housing, health, edu- 
cation and the economy. 

'The Communists, whose slo- 
gans include "we have clean 
hands,” have won votes by 
pointing to their efficient local 
administrations, by stressing 
the need for “better manage- 
ment” of Italy’s resources and 
by other themes. 

All such rhetoric coupled with 
increasing public disiilusionent 
in the Christian Democrats and 
with social and economic ten- 
sions, have served the Commu- 
nists well. In the regional and 
jlocal elections last June, one 
of every three voters backed 
the party and it came within 2 
percentage points of overtak- 
ing the Christian Democrats as 
Italy’s largest. 


! In local elections this spring, 

| they are expected to do well 
! again, perhaps winning control 
| of the municipal government 
| of Rome itself, a prospect that 
I particularly dismays the Vati- 
‘can. 

Early Elections Possible 

If Aldo Moro, the outgoing 
I Prime Minister now charged 
(with trying to form a new 
| government fails, national elec- 
tions would follow this spring; 
or summer, a year ahead ofj 
schedule. Whenever they are! 
held, the Communists could; 
emerge even stronger- and in 
a position to reinforce demands 
that the Christian Democrats, 
allow them into the cabinet.! 

As matters now stand in' 
Italy, . cabinet seats are just 
about all the Communists lack 
these days. Their strength on 
the local levels, in regions and 
cities, and in other areas, is 
substantial and growing. Their 
influence on the national scene 
is also rising, though still limit- 
ed in. the fields of foreign af- 
fairs and defense. 

“The Government decides on 
a new economic package so 
what happens?,” said one. diplo- 
mat. “Ugo La Malfa. the Depu- 
ty Prime Minister, calls Luciano 
Barca, the Communist Party’s 
economic, expert, and fills him 
in.. The Communists then make 
a few suggestions. It’s all kind 
of an unhistorical comprom- 
ise.” ' " - '" r 

In committee work in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where 
the Communists hold 179 of 
the 630 seats, they also play 
a vital and quiet role. They 
joined with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats in an open coalition 
on a limited abortion bill, an- 
gering other political parties 
that wanted a more liberal law. 

Paper Has Great Impact 
The Communist newspaper, 
Ll'Unita, the third largest in 
circulation, makes a major im- 
pact. The books it criticizes 
become the books people talk 
about. The issues it raises are l 
those widely discussed. The de- 
cisions it 'praises are often j 
those many applaud. Mostj 
newspapers and magazines | 
veer to the left, including those j 
most respected. -j 

“It’s all rather vulgar to be! 
anti-Communist these days,”j 
said a university professor. “It’si 


all become so fashionable, .even' 
among those in the middle 
classes, who drive n ! ce cars, 
live in pleasant homes, those 
we sometimes call Gucci Com- 
jmunists.” 

There are signs that (he 
Communists are picking un 
middle-class- support, adding to 
their strength among the work- 
ers and the young. In univer- 
sities, according to several pro- 


"Our relationship with all 
other Communist parties is 
based on friendship, but we 
are not tied by the policies 
of Communist countries,” Mr. 
Berlinguer said' recently. “We 
do not see the Soviet Union 
as a guide, no Communist Par- 
ty, not even the Soviet party, 
has a position of guiding in- 
fluence.” 

Still, there are the questions 


lessors, it is net a question of|' K™ 

whether a student is a Com-,: .^^ ^ked. Are all the leaders 
'munist hut whether he is f U r- ; and all the rank and file willmg 


ther left, in the extremist; 
fringes that argue the party h. 
Itco bourgeois. ' 

j Alt this, however, is not to 
: r ”igest the.’; the' part'’ is v/>h- 


to follow the democratic road, 
yield power if defeated in elec- 
tions and generally maintain 
a moderate line? Or, will a 
radical wing emerge, over-1 


ou f its problems or withe:’ throwing Mr. Berlinguer and 
dangers ahead. It is well aware, those who agree with him? 


for example that manv <?-e 
looking closely at the adminis- 
trations in ’he cities taken ewe* 
since, the June elections to see 
whether the Communists can 
make things work in a country 


No one, of course, knows 
the answer to those questions. 
At Communist Party headquar- 
ters. in downtown Rome, .they 
say that the rank and file is 
behind the Berlinguer policy. 


i where- almost nothing ever ; and that it recognizes the fruits, 
seems to operate smoothly, ex-' of moderation in the success 
cept, pe-haps, for waiters. of the party so far. 

Moscow Link a Problem The reasons for Communist" 
There are also problems for! caution in approach here are 
the party in its continuing links [ varied. They realize, for ex- 
to Moscow, despite its insis - 1 ample, that a coalition with 
tence on autonomy. And there! the Christian Democrats, rather 
is the worry among many Ital- ! than a take-over by themselves, 
ians that once the Communists j .would create the least tur- 


gain power, or a share of pow- 
er, they won’t give it up. j 

This, too. deeply worries Mr. j 
Kissinger. In his view, the pres- j 
ence of Communists in the! 
Italian Government would? 
threaten the future of the Alii- j 
ance and weaken Western 
Europe. He also believes, de- 
spite the pronouncements of the 
party here, that a member of 
am anti-Communist alliance 
forced to defend its members 
against the Soviet Union can- 
not share power with Com- 
munists ideologically linked to 
Moscow. 

Enrico Berlinguer, the 53- 
year-old Sardinian and former 
criminal lawyer who directs 


b.ulence in Italy and ease the 
shock when they do assume 
power. 

As the Communists see it, 
a gradual move toward the 
reins of power would not touch 
off the kind of panic that could 
lead to Italy’s collapse econom- 
ically. But many diplomats and 
Italian businessmen believe 
that even a coalition govern- 
ment would be enough to stifle 
investment, frighten off foreign 
business, endanger chances 
for needed economic loans and 
credits and scare away the 
tourists. 

For the present, there seems 
to be little chance of eroding 
the support the Communists 


the party machine, and his now enjoy, with or without 
aides, have often stressed how C.I.A. money. This week, for 
independent the party is of example, a senior Christian 
Moscow, how it condemned the! Democrat leaned back after a 


! Soviet invasion of Czechoslo 
ivakia, how it criticized the 
Portuguese Communists for 
“revolutionary” attempts to 
seize power and how it is hold- 
ing out for guarantees of 
autonomy. 


long discussion of the Commu- 
nists and said: 

“It seems to me the problem 
is how to absorb the Commu- 
nists in coming years, not how 
to keep them out.” 
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2 1 JAN 1976 
Phony Greetings 
From Uncle Sam 

Renter 

PARIS, Jan. 20 — A hoaxer 
has been sending fake in- 
vitations to French VIPs 
asking them to accept special 
United States bicentennial 
medals here later this week, a 
U.S. embassy spokesman said 
yes l erday . 

J/e so id the Ip vita (ions were 


written on authentic embassy 
I notepaper and sent to at least 
15 “very distinguished French 
citizens who have been active 
in Franeo-America n 
relations.” 

“Most of them probably 
should receive a medal,” he 
said. But the spokesman said 
no such medals were being 
awarded and he had no idea 
how the hoaxer had obtained 
i I re embassy s sla I ionerv 
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AS. Vexed by Indian f 
But A voids Polemics 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN £ - j 

' Special to The N'tvr Yuri Ttmti J,- I 

?a ?‘ j?T|P lish no Positive results while ....... 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi s 'giving Mrs. Gandhi additional became too angry when India 
latest anti-American charges jf uel f or her charges that the be 8 an t0 resent the aid. We 
r i eV -'. Ve ^ the . Admmistra- United States has been seeking probably also overestimated In- 
tion s irritation with her, but her overthrow dia’s importance, and we be- 
have failed to shake its resolve r t itj offiri ,,J came, trapped in Indian-Paki- 

to avoid saving or doing any- u 10 recent interviews, officials; . di r A . _• . 

‘thing that could he iritprnrptirf here tended this low-key pol-i ais P uies - „■ 

interference in Indian S? icy as the best suited to the cir- Relatmns with India were 
; .. . r ‘ e ; ence m in “! an attairs - cumstances. They said that the severely strained as the result 
. Privately, many officials here united States could do little to °f the Indian-Pakistani war of 
have voiced annoyance with affect short-tern events in December 1971, when the Unit- 
.Jtrs. Gandhi. In recent inter- j nc j; a , hut over the long run ed States accused India of ag- 
yiews, one high official said he. cou i d p j ay a part - n dove f onin „ gression against East Pakistan, 
was personally “saddened” by a “mature” rektionshio^ now Bangladesh, and sided 
the continuation of the state of A arltaC S 9mftno with the Pakistanis. 

.emergency an India that has, Amer j? an 0 ff; c ; a i s ; s thafMrs 8 American ties with Pakistan 

%£? ^ ,r “‘ endhi h»° nlmlig [S.S Jgf- «“! 

L This view was heightened by Mian |S« 

•what the Administration re- would like to develoD better Mr - Kissinger visited the sub- 
,gards as Mrs. Gandhi's free- re i 3 tinnc if nnlv fnr continent in October-November 

-wheeling attacks on the United reasons And desDke the ne , 1974 > and to!d the lndians that 
iStates during the Congress odicattacks on the United the United States re 8 ardcd In * 
iParty convention last week, states economic Ues with India dia as predominant in size, 
^frequently returned to one Ihave bee^ imoro^d in ^rt population and power, and 
of her favorite themes: that because of India’s large-scale wanted a sounder relationship 
discipline and vigilance were ZZLs of American Ira n with New Delhi, 
needed because of the threat f n the last twnrar g But last February the favor- 

posed by the Central Intelli- „ „ . y able trend was set back when 

gence Agency. Call for Stronger Ties , * the United States lifted its arms 

I ‘ A Low-Kev tte.nonen " The Indian Government said embargo on the subcontinent. 

I; "_•••. : . , y , in its jJolicy, statement opening India regarded the move as 

But m keeping with the Ad- the new session of Parliament an effort to rebuild Pakistan s 


needed because of the threat fn the ast two vea 8 But last February the favor- 

posed by the Central Intelli- ‘ y able trend was set back when 

gence Agency. Call for Stronger Ties . * the United States lifted its arms 

I ‘ A Low-Kev Pe.nonco The Indian Government said embargo on the subcontinent. 

; ; . , y in its jJolicy, statement opening India regarded the move as 

But in keeping with the Ad- the new session of Parliament an effort to rebuild Pakistan s 
ministration’s decision to avoid Monday that “we desire a ma-i armed forces, and therefore an 
polemics with Mrs. Gandhi, . the ture and constructive relation- unfriendly act. 

State Department limited its re- ship with the United States.”! Actually, despite the lifting 
sponse to a middle-level tele- “A serious effort should be'jof the arms embargo, Pakistan 
phoned protest to the Indian made to understand each other has not yet made any signifi- 
Embassy, expressing “concern with a view to strengthening cant purchases. One official 
and dismay’* at Mrs. Gandhi*s peace, stability and coopera* said today that the Pakistanis 
remarks. . tion,’* it said. had inquired about Hawk an* 

Ever since the state of emer-i American officials said that tiaircraftmissilesandTOW an- 
gency was declared on June 26, i statement reflected exactly titank missiles, but had made 
Washington has refused to Washington’s conception of no firm requests. All sales have 
comment on the curb on free- where relations should go. to be in cash, and this has 
doms in India. Secretary of “For too many years, the put restraints on the Pakistanis, 
State Henry A. Kissinger has United States looked on India! who can get arms at better 
ordered that there be no “gratu- 'too emotionally,” one expe-; terms elsewhere. India has no 
itous" criticism. He believes .rienced official said. “We were need for American arms, get- 
such criticism would accom- | too generous .with our $id, and l ting jji adequate supply ircan 


the Soviet Union and its' own 
arms industry. . 

U.S. Proceeds Cautiously 

Ironically, the state of emer-i 
gency in India opened the way 
to a renewal of the slow trend 
toward better relations with the 
United States, because the In- 
dians, who were very sensitive 
to Western criticism of the 
suppression of press freedom 
and the arrest of thousands of 
‘political opponents of Mrs. 

; Gandhi, stated that they fa- 
i vored good relations with 
i Washington. 

. But because of strong opposi- 
tion by American liberals to 
the Indian curbs, the Adminis- 
tration has gone very cautious- 
ly. The American Ambassador, 
William B. Saxbe, has deliber- 
ately let Indians take the initia- 
tive, stressing .that good rela? 
tions were a two-way street. 

President Ford had planned 
to visit India and Pakistan last 
fall, but put off the trip because j 
of the political situation in In- 
dia. Mr. Ford, in a September 
interview, called- the state of 
.emergency “a very sad develop- 
ment” for India. This prompted 
a strong rebuke from the Indian 
Government. 

Meanwhile, Foreign Minister 
Y. B. Chavan visited the United 
States in October and the first 
meeting of a joint commission! 
between the two countries was! 
held with little publicity. 

The Indians are now trying! 
to increase exports to the Unit-j 
ed States to redress a trade; 
balance heavily favoring the! 
United States because of the; 
sale of nearly 10 million tons] 
of grain in the last two years. 
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mm, The Paralysis of Power 


By Ernest W. Lefever 

WASHINGTON — Taking advantage 
of American confusion over its peace- 
keeping role in the third world and. 
its creeping policy paralysis induced-; 
by breast- beating on Capitol Hill and;' 
in the media, the Soviet Union has ' 
launched a. massive military effort in; 
Angola, presumably -to transform that? 
strategically located and mineral-rich - 
country into a Cuba-style client state? ; 

Moscow’s intervention in Angola is ? 
far- larger and more brazen than any 
. of its earlier and only partially sue--; 
cessful attempts to establish beach- ' 
heads in a dozen other African states,: : 
including Nigeria, Zaire, the Congo,?, 

. .Guinea, Ghana, Mali, and Somalia. The U 
. Soviet Union has dispatched a political ? 

■ mercenary force > of 7,500 heavily 
'drmed Cubans to’ impose its will on 
Angola. The 150,000 tons of arms 1 
include automatic weapons, armored - 
vehicles, mortars, rockets, antiaircraft * 
guns, MIG jet fighters, and ground-to- 
air missiles. 

. The Soviet' military action has 
•'nothing to do with “national libera- 
.'.tion." Angola was liberated from 
t Portugal last Nov. 11. It has a great 
deal to do with what U.N. Ambas- 
sador Daniel Patrick Moynihan has 
aptly called Soviet colonialism. 

V Moscow has already established 
military port facilities in Somalia and 
i? s navy uses the ports of Conakry on 
| the Atlantic and Dar es Salaam on 
. the. Indian Ocean. Newly independent 
Mozambique has a Marxist regime. 

If Angola should fall under Soviet 
influence, Moscow would be in a 
position to deny Western military and 
• possibly commercial access to- several 
J important seaports in southern Africa. 

-f For their own security and economic 
t reasons, the Presidents of .two neigli- 
■ boring states, Mobutu Sese Seko of 
' Zaire and Kennerh Kaunda of Zambia, 
are strongly opposed to Soviet pen- 
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, 'etration into Angola. At the recent 
Organization of African. Unity, summit 
. meeting in Addis Ababa, they advo- 
.-cated that the three Angolan factions 
be permitted to’ settle the question 
of contested sovereignty without ex- 
ternal military intervention. This, as 
it happens, is also the position of the 
United States and South Africa. The 
O.A.U.. summit adjourned without act- 
ling, on Angola. - c. 
i"-"But the, Soviets apparently plan to 
continue their conquest through their 
Cuban proxies, determined not to re- 
peat the mistakes they made in Chile 
where they also worked closely with 
the Cubans in attempting to further 
radicalize President Salvador Allende’s 
Marxist regime, which came in with 
36.5 percent of the vote. In their 
postmortems on the failure of the 
unpopular Allende Government, the 
, Leninist logicians condemned it for 
not taking earlier and more drastic 
action, including military force, to 
consolidate its minority position. 

Consequently, Angola is not the 
first hot spot to be further enflamed 
by Moscow-dispatched mercenaries. 
Cuban intelligence agents and military 
men have been used to train, lead, or 
otherwise support terrorist and other 
insurgent groups in a dozen countries 
from Chile to Canada. (Quebec Libera- 
tion Front) and from the Middle East 
(the Palestine Liberation Organization) 
to Zaire. The Cubans are mercenaries 
because Moscow is subsidizing the 
Castro regime to the tune of about $2 
million a day. 

Responding to the Soviet-Cuban 
intervention in Angola, President Ford 
and Secretary of State Kissinger- 
have said that if it persists it 
may jeopardize detente, that many- 
splintered concept that so easily lends 
itself tp obfuscation. The Administra- 
tion has also provided some small 
material aid to the two Angolan 
factions seeking to build a moderate 


government prepared to have mutually 
beneficial diplomatic and economic 
relations with the West. This modest 
assistance was vetoed last month 
by the U.S. Senate in a mood of self- 
castigation, an action labeled by Presi- 
dent Ford as “a deep tragedy." 

But perhaps the tragedy should not. 
be laid wholly at the door of Congress. 

, Has the President ever made it clear 
to the American people what is really 
at stake in Angola? Is Angola not 
.one more testing ground between 
two radically different ways of organ- 
izing society — one emphasizing self- 
determination and consent and the 
other elite dictatorship and coercion? 
What about the mischief-making po- 
tential of a- Soviet Angola in Africa? 

America is not the policeman of 
1 the world. We have no mandate to 
impose our democratic, institutions on 
other peoples. But we do have a 
responsibility, commensurate with our 
I power and consistent with our inter- 
ests, to resist the forcible imposition 
of totalitarian power, as we have done 
in the past in Europe and Korea. 

H detente has any substance, Angola 
is certainly a test case. No American 
troops are needed. Why does not Mr. 

■ Ford, hopefully with the support of 
Congress, inform Mr. Brezhnev that ' 
U.S, grain shipments to the Soviet- 
- Union will be suspended and the 
strategic arms limitations talks broken 
, off until Moscow withdraws its Cuban 
expeditionary force from Angola? 

This would take courage in these 
troubled times when the earlier “illu- 
sion of American omnipotence” is 
giving way to an even more dangerous 
malady — the paralysis of power. 

Ernest W. Lefever, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution, is the author 
of “Spear and Scepter: Army, Police 
and Politics in Tropical Africa.” 


By Karen DeYoung 

Wdbhipgton Post Staff iVr.*o»* 

Less than six months in 
power, tiic government of 
Nigeria has stirred up internal 
dissension by taking an anti- 
American line in its foreign 
policy and then seeming to 
back away from that line. 

The conflict appears to i>c 
between those whose ideology 
makes them critical of the 
United States and those with 
strong economic links to 
America, which is Nigeria’s 
biggest customer for oil. The 
military government of Gen. 
Murta'a Mohammed appears 
to have antagonized both 
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camps in turn. 

The issue was Angola, which 
Mohammed made the oc- 
casion for his first public 
stand on an International 
issue-important in a country 
that, as black Africa's richest 
and most populous nation, has 
long sou gtit an image as an 
international leader. 

tine of the criticisms of 
Mohammed's predecessor. 
Gen. Yakubu Gowon, deposed 
by a coup last July, was that 
he seemed to have passed up 
several chances to solidify 
such an mingc. 
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So two months ago 
Mohammed’s government, 
taking advantage of the news 
of South African military 
involvement in Angola, seized 
such a chance. It announced 
its full political and financial 
support for the Soviet-backed 
Popular Movement for [he 
I alteration of Angola, winning 
the approval of anti-American 
elements within Nigeria as 
well as capitalizing on the 
unpopularity of racially 
M-g regaled South Africa. 

Then, early this month, 
CIA-RDP77-00432R0001 


Mohammed went further, 
vehemently attacking 
President Ford for his attempt 
to rally support for the 
Popular Movement’s two 
rivals and accusing the United 
States of “crude bullying and 
insulting logic at the expense 
of the Angolan people. ” 

At about the same time, it 
became known that Nigeria 
had told the United Slates to 
close down its Foreign 
Broadcast Information Ser- 
vice installation a t Kaduna, 

otf4‘Md0^ u ' aat ' d trilicis,n 
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as a CIA base. 

Pro-Western Nigerians, 
acutely aware that U.S. oil 
purchases finance Nigeria's 
multibillion-clollar develop- 
ment program, became 
concerned over how far the 
economic ties with the United 
States co uld he stretched. 

Indications from the State 
Department still suggest, 
however, that the ties are not 
; at the breaking point yet. 
Concerned private American 
businesses, which have close 
to $1 billion sunk into Nigeria, 
have been assured that 
relations are still proceeding 


normally. 

Evidence of a Nigerian 
attempt to respond to the pro- 
Western faction’s concerns 
came in Mohammed’s sur- 
prising moderate statement 
following adjournment of the 
recent Organization of African 
Unity summit meeting. 

Although Mohamned had 
pledged to lead pro-Popular 
Movement forces at that 
meeting, and denounced the 
U.S. attempts to influence 
uncommitted delegates in the 
opposite direction, he refused 
to label the stalemate a 
failure, saying that no one 


"could begrudge either view” 
of the Angolan issue. 

One indicator of the 
direction Mohammed’s 
government may take, ob- 
servers say, will be arms 
purchases to outfit Nigeria’s 

quarter-million-man army, 
the largest in black Africa. 

Most of the equipment used 
by the Nigerian government 
during the four-year civil war 
came from the Soviet Union, 
because the United States 
refused to supply weapons to 
fight against the Biafrans. 


That Soviet equipment is 
now wearing out, and the 
angry ban Nigeria established 
against American arms at the 
end of the war in 1970 has been 
allowed to lapse. 

So far, Nigeria's biggest 
weapons expenditures have 
been split down the middle: 
five C-130 transport planes 
from the United States and a 
squadron of Soviet Migs. State 
Department officials say that 
other purchases of American 
arms are “in the works.” 
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The OAU Summit on Angola 


THE ANGOLA SUMMIT of the Organization of African 
Unity must be read as a serious setback for the Soviet 
Union, which had hoped to see the OAU endorse its client, 
the Popular Movement, condemn South African in- 
tervention, and perhaps even acknowledge Moscow s 
support for Angolan ‘fliberation.” The OAU did none of 
these things. Finding itself divided right down the 
middle, it chose to live with its divisions rather than tight 
the issue out in a way that might have given one side a 
political victory but thus humiliated the other. The 
organization refused either to recognize the Popular 
Movement, as the Movement desired, or to call for a 
government of national unity, as the Movement s 
Angolan rivals desired. Jt further refused to denounce 
South African intervention alone, taking the position m 
effect that it would condemn all intervention, including 

Russia’s and Cuba’s, or none at all. 

The upshot is that the struggle in Angola will go on, but 
without the great boost to the Popular Movement and its 
Communist patrons which many had expected to come 
out of Addis Ababa. The organization has now said, in as 
clear a voice as its members’ circumstances permit, that 
Angola is for Angolans. As Zaire’s president fairly 
stated, for the first time South Africa and the Soviet 
Union have been equated in African minds. We think this 
outcome gives the Popular Movement fresh reason to 
consider compromising with its Angolan rivals. The 
Popular Movement has Soviet weapons and advisers and 
Cuban trooos but, though these offer military ad- 
vantages, more and more they constitute political 
liabilities. Particularly would this be the case if South 
Africa were promptly to withdraw all of its own forces 
and leave Moscow and Havana isolated as the lone non- 
African interventionists. By the best estimates, 
moreover, the Popular Movement does not control a 


majority of either the land area or the population of 
Angola. A compromise would ensure the Movement a 
reduction of the national and regional tensions otherwise 
bound to plague Angola for years. , 

The Ford administration had prophesied that the 
Senate’s action in damping down on further CIA activity 
in Angola would cripple Africans who oppose Soviet 
intervention. But this did not happen at Addis Ababa, 
Those Africans did not and do not need American 
prompting to know where their own best interests lie. \\ e 
are aware that the administration’s use of the CIA in 
Angola starting last July was done at the behest, and 
with the blessing, of various African states. We feel, 
nonetheless, that by so using the CIA, the administration 
made easier a South African intervention that otherwise 
might not have taken place, while undermining its own 
later attempts starting only in November to denounce the 
Soviet-Cuban role. The further possibility exists that 
initial use of the CIA provided some part of the pretext 
for the far larger Soviet operation that eventually 
flowered. In any event, by undertaking a CIA operation 
that controversy had rendered vulnerable to leaks and 
that could not easily weather disclosure and domestic 
storm, the administration was inviting a political defeat 
of potentially greater consequences than any victory it 

might have won by a quick successful intervention. 

The OAU summit has not ended the Angolan affair . But 
we trust it has ended the period in U.S. Angolan policy 
when Washington felt it necessary to conduct a test of 
wills with the Soviet Union. The United States does not 
have so much political capital these years that it can 
afford to put it at risk in places like Angola, where. the. 
outcome of a local power struggle is difficult to ordain at 
best and, in any event, only as important to national 
security as Americans themselves make it out to be. 
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fly LESLIE H. C.ELB j 

Specjul to The row Torts Tunes | 
WASHINGTON, -Tan. 20 — | 
State Department officials arc 
expected to decide in a few 
days whether to go ahead, de- 
spite objections from kyY t-on- 

eressional leaders with an 

emergency loan of $10 million 
to Zaire, according to Govern- 
ment officials. 

The. C.nnr. cession:'. 1 leaders 
are concerned that the aid 
would allow 


r on Disputed Aid to Lane • ir&Tfi 

funds tcT aid' immediately .The gatanen $ 

cWH U S/‘ S T»Je B C en?«t taSl," pSS Officials suspended wishes of the representatives 
pence Agency has been funnel- the order to execute the loan. ar L'Sno ed. ■ 

IIV? covert military add and One official said: “We have The State Department ^ts 

icaslv through Zaire to the two not gone ahead yet; we without specific legislative 

Western-supported Angolan lib- ing to see if we can meet Con- 

i era lion groups fighting the gressional objections, j • > said that they wouid 

|P-* -W* w «. SWM S5? •“ >» « &2U”.* 

otfirals In-: ttat Um «• Nfea i» 

formed several .committee trial credits is ur R er,ily needed: Gcn.acss nas n P 

chairmen last night the inten- to meet the deteriorating ccc- new foreign-aid bid Um yeat., 
.i * 0 f Secretary of State nomic situation in Zaire. In the absence of new lop 

Henry A KisGnger to give the. Other officials in the Stale Lion, aid programs are cun-. 
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tinued by means of a resolu- 
tion continuing spending au- 
thority based on last year’s 
aid bill. 

Aid Can Be Redirected 
{ Operating within these reso- 
lutions, the Administration can 
! redirect aid from one country 
to. another or increase aid to 
a country without Congres- 
sional approval. It is merely 
[required to inform Congress 15 
days before carrying out its 
^decision. 

Under an arrangement in 
effect for the tost two years, 
however, the State Department 
has invariably been responsive 
to objections by committee 
chairmen, either modifying de- 
cisions or reversing them in 
according with the wishes of 
the chairmen. 

Senator Daniel K. Inouye, 
Democrat of Hawaii and chair- 
man of the Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee on foreign; 
operations, was informed of tiiej 
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decision to send the aid yes- 
terday afternoon. He imme- 
diately registered his objections 
with Mr. Kissinger. 

In a telephone interview to- 
day, Mr. Inouye said he had 
assumed that the aid had al-, 
ready been given, but said that; 
he was pleased to hear of the 
reconsideration, given the fact 
that “the Administration has 
honored the working relation- 
ship until now.” 

Assurances Sought 

Representative Clement J. 
Zablocki, Democrat of Wiscon- 
sin, and a key member of the 
House International Relations 
Committee, said that he might| 
favor certain kinds of aid toi 
Zaire if there were assurances! 
that the aid would not directly 
or indirectly find its way into- 
Angola. 

■ J He added: “But if the State 
Department does not follow 
Congressional desires on this 
matter, we' will rewrite the lawi 


tb require prior approval” of! 
every decision to redirect or 
increase aid. 

Representative Otto E. Pass- 
man, Democrat of Louisiana 
and chairman of the House 
appropriations subcommittee on 
foreign operations, said in an 
interview today that he gave 
his approval to the aid yes- 
terday, “But I’m protesting it 
today; I don’t think they’ve 
justified it.” 

Mr. Passman and Mr. Inouye 
objected to a similar State De- 
partment request for Zaire in 
October. At this time, Mr. Kis- 
singer was seeking $22.7 mil- 
lion in long-term loans for 
Zaire, but did not go ahead 
with the loan because of Con- 
gressional objections. 

Action Called an Affront 

Representative David R.i 
Obey, Democrat of Wisconsin,! 
a member of Mr. Passman’s! 


subcommittee, called yester- 
day’s notification by the Ad-' 
ministration “an attempt to slip 
one by before Congress has a, 
chance to act.” 

“It’s stupid and an affront 
to the express concerns of 
Congress,” he said. 

So far this year, Zaire has 
■received $15 million in Govern- 
ment - sponsored commercial 
credits. The State Department 
is seeking $19 million addi- 
tional in military credit sales, 
and a $20 million loan by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

President Mobutu Sese Seko 
of Zaire has been a supporter 
of United States policy in 
Africa in recent years. On 
Monday, following the emer- 
gency meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for African Unity, Mr. 
Mobutu charged Moscow with 
“intolerable intervention” in 
Angola. 



* t btC’/iA ■./ 

•Washington, Jan 6. both coming out the \ way : lie 

president Ford has only one pants- . 

!card left to play in the game ' There is much confusion over 
against Russia for the future American and Russian interven- 
of Angola, and he played it tion in Angola and the question 
again yesterday. He said that of which outside power inter- 
continued Soviet intervention vened first is hotly debated 
Jn . Angola would damage here. - Two basic facts are 
K broader relations” with clearly established, • however. 
America, and the Russians do The Russians have been sup- 
not need to be reminded that porting the pro-communist 
! the fate of the Salt II talks popular Movement for the 
; s’vvill be decided in the next few Liberation of Angola (MPLA) 
i peeks. '. at least since 196S, ‘ and the 

| Detente has not been . going crucial event in the civil war 
•well lately, but it remains the V7as Dr Agostinho Neto’s coup 
cornerstone of Russian foreign ' ast August in which he' suc- 
jpolicy, and Mr Ford and Dr ceeded in driving the two rival 
Henry Kissinger have repeat- 1 nationalist movements out of 
edly suggested that Russian j Luanda. ; 

intervention in Angola would j Br Neto, a , gynaeocologist 
harm it. They hope to persuade i al,c ^ a poet, was one of the 
the Russians that persisting in : founders of the MPLA and has 
their African adventure would 1C since 1962. Its chief 

end detente, ruin Salt and that j ; '’’PP°rt has always come from 
the game is not worth the 1 educated among the Afri- 


candle. Involvement in Angola 
might turn out for the Russians 
the way Vietnam turned out 
for the Americans. 

The Americans also hope 
that the Russians will conclude 
that Africans are not to be 
relied on, and will remember 
the collapse of their efforts in 
Zaire immediately after its 
independence in 1960 and per- 
haps also their fluctuating for- 
tunes in Egypt, 


nns and coloured people and 
■ he slUm-dwelJevs • in Luanda. 
His military operation was 
based in Brazzaville, too far 
away to be a useful base of 
operations in Angola proper, 
but _ well-placed to take over 
Cabina when the Portuguese 
left. 

Dr Neto has been to Moscow 
on a number of occasions and 
die Russians armed and trained 
bis forces in the Congo, They 
moved into Luanda soon aftei 


t moved into Luanda soon after 

lheie me signs that the the Portuguese coup in April, 
Russians might be ready to 1974 , drove their rivals out 
back out, and the Americans j asC August and took over the 
archiving them every help by j port of Luanda when the Portu- 
uiguig a cease-fire and the guesc left on November 11. 
withdrawal ot loreign troops. ! It is undisputed that immedi- 
A public, departure by the | ately afterwards the Russians 
South Africans might allow the ! began delivery of modern 
Russians and Cubans to with- ! equipment, including rhe 
draw more discreetly. 122nun rockets, which have a 



, , ... . , . question is whether 

week or two. Dr Kissinger lias the Russians decided on this 
postponed bis next visit to massive arms supply because of 
Moscow several limes and if he American and .Soiiih ■African 
row goes there before the end intervention during die 
of the month, it might be a summer. 

sign that Salt and Angola arc Thu most imperial! r of die 


liberation movements during the 
fight against the Portuguese was 
always the National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola. Its 
genesis goes back to 1954 when 
Mr Holden Roberto formed a 
group of dissidents among the 
Bakongo tribe in northern 
Angola. It started fighting in 
1961 and soon afterwards was 
formed into the NFLA. 

Throughout the 1960s, the 
brunt of the fighting was in the 
north. Mr Roberto has been 
constantly supported by Presi- 
dent Mobutu of Zaire, who is 
Ins brother-in-law. When Presi- 
dent Mobutu opened relations 
with China, Mr Roberto 
followed his example and went 
to Peking in 1973. The Chinese 
began to supply hint with arms 
and to train his troops. 

The 200 or so Chinese 
advisers in Zaire training camps 
were all believed to have left 
by the end of last year. It is 
, alleged that at various times 
during the 1960s and early 
1970s, the Central Intelligence 
Agency gave some symbolic 
assistance to the NFLA, with an 
eye to the future. Official 
American policy was to stay out 
, of Africa. 

The third Angola liberation 
movement, the Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola, 
UNIT A, is led by Mr Joseph 
Savinibi.. He was once one of 
Mr Roberto’s lieutenants, and 
broke away from the NFLA in 
19G_6 to form Unita. 

None of these three move- 
ments received large-scale 
assistance from non-African 
countries during the fight 
against the Portuguese or dur- 
ing the period of alternate 
bickering and fighting between 
the Portuguese revolution in 
April, 1974 and Angolan 
independence in November 
1975. 

Tile series of events that led 
to the present crisis began, 
according to sources here, in j 
October, 1974 when the j 
Russians started increasing 
their military aid to the MPLA. 
Some CIA officials thought that 
the Russians were taking steps 
to ensure that Dr Neio, whom 
they consider u communist, 
should come out on top when 
Angola became independent, 
Sources in Washington now 


say that the CIA first decided 
that steps must be taken to help 
the anti-communists among the 
Angolan nationalists in Janu- 
ary, 1975. The Fortv Committee, 
Which supervises the CIA. then 
approved sending $300,000 to 
the NFLA. ... • • j 

: This, was a Very - small sum i 
and obviously would not itself ! 
have.- ■ provoked-. -the Russians 1 
into as dramatic an increase in 
their help for the MPLA as 
eventually occurred. On the 
other hand it was seen by both 
• sides as a -token of- -things to 
come, and might have worried 
the Russians for. -that reason. 

•' At- any event, the Russians 
continued to supply the MPLA 
andi, according to sources here. 
President Kaunda made a per- 1 
sonal appeal to President Ford 
in April, last year to reverse 
what he considered to be a tide 
sweeping the MPLA to victory. 

Many senior officials in the i 
State Department, including the 
assistant secretary responsible i 
for Africa, opposed any further 1 
American involvement in 
Angola, on the grounds that the j 
MPLA would probably win any- 
way and that that would not 
necessarily be a disaster. 

Dr Kissinger disagreed and 
in July, 1975, the CIA was 
authorized to spend 14 million 
dollars on arms for the NFLA 
and Unita. The equipment 
went in through Zaire and in 
due course helped the NFLA to 
seize the whole country down 
to a line about 90 miles north 
of Luanda. 

The MPLA seized Luanda, 
breaking the truce and. the 
coalition, in August, before tiie 
NFLA had had . a chance to 
benefit from the CIA’s largesse 
which, in any case, was much 
loss . than the Russians wore 
then giving to the MPLA. The 
CIA's investment paid its first 
dividends in September and 
October when the MPLA was 
driven back to the region 
around Luanda. 

Meanwhile, a much more 
effective intervention was tak- 
ing place in the south, whore 
the South Africans came to the 
help of Unita and mounted ms 
at lack tip the const, which car- 
ried Unita to a point more titan 
100 miles to the south of 
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Luanda in October. 

If there is any single event 
which precipitated the immense 
increase in Soviet aid to the 
' MPLA it was this South African 
offensive, not the American 
subsidy to the NFLA. American 
aid was increased in the autumn 
to a total of $32m. 

Congress is firmly opposed to 
any further aid being sent to 
. the anti-communists in Angola, 
and passed a Bill just before 
Christmas cutting it out of the 
defence budget. 

Now Unita and the NFLA 
have run out of steam, the 
MPLA has steadied the situa- 
tion, and it is at last possible 
that. a general withdrawal of ; 
foreigners would allow the 
Angolan factions to continue 
their civil war from roughly 
the positions they would have 
occupied anyway, without the 
Russians’, Americans’ and South 
Africans’ intervention. 

: " Patrick Brogan 


WASHINGTON POST 

1 1 JAN 1976 


eport Hits Famine Cover-up 


Chicago Sun-Times 

A famine that killed 100,000 
Ethiopians in 1973 was 
covered up for months' by 
diplomats and international 
relief agencies in an effort to 
protect the regime of 
Emperor Haile Selassie, a 
report from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peach charges. The cover-up, 
in which U.S. officials played 
a leading role, severely 
hampered relief efforts 
throughout that year and well 
into 1974, the report adds. 

Entitled “The Politics of 
Starvation,” the 101-page 
document details how 
traditional diplomacy worked 
to conceal facts about 
drought, crop failure, 
pestilence and widespread 
starvation in order to avoid 
embarrassing Haile Selassie 
and his government. * 

The Ethiopian government, 
content to allow -peasants in 
the hinterland to die of hunger 
and disease, put pressure on 
intergovernmental and 


private relief agencies to 
conceai facts about the 
disaster long after it had 
gotten completely out of hand, 
it says. 

Meanwhile, bureaucratic 
bumbling and official and 
private corruption inside 
Ethiopia contributed to the 
misery of millions and may 
have pushed that country 
beyond the point of no return 
where self-sufficiency is 
concerned. r 

Jack Shephard, the report’s 
principal author, and Stephen 
J. Green, writer of a summary 
chapter, said that as a result 
of the events of 1973-74, 
Ethiopia is probably doomed 
to be a relief-client state for at 
least 10 years and perhaps 
indefinitely. 

By the end of 1975, 500,000 
persons may have died of 
starvation and cholera, 
largely as a result of the 
calculated inaction by 
Ethoiopia’s government and 
its foreign collaborators, the 
report says. 

In a bitter passage in, his 


summary chapter. Green, a 
former U.N. children’s fund 
officer in Ethiopia, wrote 
about how diplomats and 
international civil servants 
sought to pursue “concepts of 
peace, children and youth, 
public health, etc. ... .in an 
abstract, long-term form.” 

“The problem in Ethiopia, 
in 1973 w-as that many people 
did not have any long-term 
interests. They were dying. 

“That they were dying was, 
somewhat curiously, per- 
ceived as a political em- 
barrassment to Haile 
Selassie’s government by that 
government and by virtually 
ail of the foreign officials in 
that country. So nothing was- 
•done . .. . “ . - i 


Christian Science Monitor 
13 Jan. 1976 

Joseph C. Harsch 

Lessons from Angola 


The Kissinger-Ford effort to head off the 
lodgement of Soviet influence in Angola by 
clandestine action is now in the damage 
control phase. 

There is still a possible propaganda recov- 
ery by brandishing Moscow as the sole 
residual interferer in Angola (after all the 
other outsiders are out ) . 

A partition of Angola might limit the Soviet 
foothold to the central area controlled by the 
MPLA (Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola) faction which Moscow- has been 
backing for years. 

Dr. Kissinger may even be able to salvage a 
Soviet withdrawal at the next bargaining 
round over detente, although Moscow- would 
have to be paid something substantiai for 
giving up the fruits of what is for them a 
highly successful power politics adventure. 

So we do not yet see the sequel to the story. 
But matters have reached the point where we 
can see clearly enough that the American 
resort to clandestine operations in Angola is a 
failure bordering on fiasco. 

The purpose w-as perfectly proper — to 
prevent the lodgement of Soviet influence on 
the west coast of southern Africa. But the 
methods chosen along the way were either too 
little and too late, or the wrong ones. 

The first mistake was to let Moscow pick the 
probable winner, the MPLA, as far back as 
1957 and do nothing about it for years except 
to refuse help to the same faction but 
give a pittance, a few thousand dollars, to an 
unpromising rival faction, the FNLA. This 
alienated the strongest faction without build- 
ing a credible rival when there was still time 
to have done so. 

Then last January (a year ago) a decision 
was taken to give Holden Alvaro Roberto, 
leader of the FNLA, the sunAHHJf&yetfJ FlQf 


was enough for him to start building a political 
organization, but nothing like enough to build 
an army. In April substantial quantities of 
Soviet arms and supplies arrived in Luanda 
for the MPLA. They used it successfully to 
consolidate their hold on the capital. By July 
they were well-established and their rivals had 
been pushed aw-av from the capital. 

In July the Ford administration decided to 
do more for Mr. Roberto and his FNLA and 
authorized $14 million to be piped to him 
i through the government of neighboring Zaire. 
But at this point serious disagreement devel- 
oped inside the government in Washington. 
Both at the State Department and at CIA much 
professional opinion disapproved. In effect, 
Secretary of State Kissinger overruled his 
experts. One of them, Nathaniel Davis, even 
resigned his post as Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs. No one at CIA 
resigned, but many disapproved of or dis- 
trusted the decision. 

Formal independence day in Angola came 
on Nov. 11. At that time the Ford adminis- 
tration added another $18 million to the secret 
funds available to the anti-MPLA factions. 
' This was cleared with the appropriate “watch- 
dog” committees of Congress. But when the 
administration then proposed to add another 
$28 million (for a total of $50 million in all) the 
Senate balked. The story leaked out from 
dissident, senators who felt the chill of a 
possible second Vietnam. The operation 
ceased to be clandestine. 


and at CIA — always dangerous because it 
usually leaks out. On top of that came a 
surprising failure to realize how gun-shy 
Congress might prove to be about anything 
with even a whiff of a similarity to Vietnam 
about it. Meanwhile the Soviets, unbothered 
by any Congress or public opinion, shipped in 
large further amounts of weapons and sup- 
plies, and also a lot of Cubans — perhaps as 
many as 10,000 by now. 

This is no national disaster. It’s only a minor 
action on the international skirmish line. It is 
unlikely that the MPLA will be long grateful to-'j 
Moscow. They will switch if and when it 
them to do so. But it certainly raises seri-^ fl 
doubt about the suitability of clandest^jB 
operations within present circumstanccl^B 
Open diplomacy might have worked better™ 
Dr. Kissinger would be advised to listen more 
attentively to his experts, and give the CIA a 
rest. They had enough trouble on their hands 
already without Angola. 


So there was the first mistake of letting the Rockefeller and Fore 

Soviets have a monopoly of aiding the MPLA. Foundations, The student* 

Then there was the double mistake of picking ■ said they believe that award ol 

Mr. Roberto, but giving him only a pittance. such scholarships and foun 

Then there was ihe mistake of overriding datums hv foreign ngeneio- 
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1 4 JAN 1976 

Scholarships Hit 


ACCRA, Jan. 13— An in- 
ternational students’ meeting 
today called for the with- 
drawal of all scholarships to 
developing countries from 
toreign agencies such us the 
Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundations. The students 
sait! they believe that award of 
such scholarships and foun- 
dations by foreign agencies. 
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Jack Anderson 


especting the Torturers in Chile 


In our swashbuckling days shortly after 
the turn of the century, a Barbarv'pirate 
named RaisouJi made the mistake of 
- kidnapping an American citizen named 
Perdicaris. Teddy Roosevelt immediately 
tired off a cable from the White House: 
Perdicaris alive or Raisouli dead.’’ To 
lend emphasis to the message, Roosevelt 
landed a detachment of Marines on. the 
Barbary coast. Perdicaris was hastily 
released. 

There was a time when Americans could 
, count u P on protection of their gover- 
nment when they traveled abroad. Today, 
any foreign potentate can drag them off to 
his torture chambers without risk of 
retaliation. 

The State Department clearly is more 
interested in preserving its cozy 
; relationships with dictators and despots 
than in upholding the human rights of 
; American citizens.' Those unfortunate 
enough to get caught in the coils of a 
foreign police can expect little more from 
the State Department than a polite mur- 
mur of protest. 

Thisv has been dramatized by two con- 
trasting incidents in the military oligarchy 
of Chile. The dictatorship last week 
released Dr. Sheiia Cassidy, a British 
citizen, who had been stripped naked, 
lashed to a bed and tormented with 
electric shocks by the official torturers 
,be moment she. was safe on British sqd 
the British government withdrew its 
Ambassador from Chile and issued a 
stinging statement. 

“Dr. Cassidy was tortured by the 
Chilean security police.” the statement 
charged. In order to obtain information 
from her, they stripped her and gave her 
severe electric shocks, No British 
government can accept such uncivilized 
brutal treatment of a British. subject at the 
hands of a foreign government.” 

A year earlier, an American art teacher, 
Amy Conger, was abused by the Chilean 
Air horee. She was hauled through the 
streets with breasts bared and later 
slammed on a lied am! tortured. She was 
deprived of Wider, denied sleep and forced 
to -stand until sin- almost collapsed. Once 
s,u ’ was blindfolded and then catapulted 
down some steps. 

The American, consul in Santiago, K,ed 
Prudy, ipiietly secured her release. The 
Slide Department tiled no formal protest 
but, on the contrary, conspired to keep her i 
: ‘/Uiet. When wo finally published her 1 < 

story, Purdy spoke up in support not of a 
Am> Conger but of the Chilean toi Hirers. 


She has pleaded with the State Depar- 
tment to investigate her case. As evidence, 
she provided a 16-page report describing 
how she had been treated. But the State 
Department hasn't even bothered to an- 
swer ail her correspondence. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
simply doesn't want tortured Americans 
rocking his diplomatic boat. Rather than 
offend the torturers, he has even risked 
antagonizing Congress. 

A year ago, Congress amended the 
Foreign Assistance Act to bar money from 
countries that consistently violate human 
rights. The law requires the President to 
report to Congress on the status of human 
rights in recipient countries. ■ 

In compliance with the law, the State ■ 
Department cabled more than 60 am- c 
bassadors and asked them to file human 
rights status reports. These were 
assembled for submission to Congress. But : 
at the last minute, Kissinger classified the 
information and refused to release it. 
Instead, he delivered a general report 
; which omitted the sordid details. Sen. Alan 
Cranston, D-Calif., has been clamoring in : 
vain for the full information, which the law 
' requires Kissinger to divulge. 

This American appeasement has merely 
encouraged the despots to continue their 
harsh routines. There is no better example 
than the Chilean military junta, which 
started out brutalizing communists but is 
now using the. same savagery against 
anyone who gets in the way. 

Our sources in Chile have documented 
the case, for example, of Pedro Araya 
Ortiz. He is a former construction worker 
who got himself elected to the Chilean 
Congress as a Christian Democrat. He is a 


“Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger simply 
doesn't leant tortured 
Americans rocking his 
diplomatic boat. Rather 
than offend the torturers , 
he has even risked, 
antagonizing Congress . ” 


political moderate, an anti-communist, a 
family man with an I8-month-old son and 
an aged mother to support. 

He provoked the wrath of the junta \ 
apparently, by searching for four union 
leaders who had mysteriously disap- 
peared. Like himself, they were also 
moderate Christian Democrats. 

Last September, Araya was seized on 
the streets as he was leaving his mother’s 
home. Four security agents beat him 
shoved him into the back of their car and 
held him down with machine guns at the 
back of his neck. 

They sped with their prisoner to a ; 
special torture center near the Air Force 
base in Antofagasta. We have been 
• provided the details of his detention, down 
to the street locations of two torture 

; centers where he a was held. 

At first, he was stripped bare and 
. strapped to a metal table. For 48 hours, the 
1 torturers worked him over. They wet down 
bis feet and applied electrical shocks. 
They beat the soles of his feet. They 
burned the tender part of his arms with 
lighted cigarettes. They gave him no food 
or water. 

Eventually, the junta let Araya go 
Several friends gathered at the prison gate 
to greet him, but they saw a white station 
wagon speed out with Araya inside, 
i ^ was later learned that the 
i Congressman was whisked, blindfolded to 
> a special clinic— located on Santa Lucia 
■ Street next - the Chilean-British Cultural 
Institute— where torture victims are 
nursed back to health. A doctor treated 
him for nine arm burns, severe burns on 
the soles of his feet and a dislocated tendon 
in his right foot. 

Then Araya was dumped on a street 
near Santiago's athletic stadium and left, 
to hobble to the home of a friend. ' His 
friends insisted that tie see a doctor He 
was examined first at Santiago's 
Diagnostic Institute, later at the Institute 
of Neurosurgery at Salvador hospital. Ho 
remains today under intensive psychiatrii 
care and is able to walk only with ihcaid c 
crutches. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations and U 
Organization of American States ha 
denounced torture in Chile. The Bril' 
have withdrawn their ambassador 
pi most. But the United States remain! 
cordial terms with the tortur 
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